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Editorial Comment 


How to Fight Tyranny 


Pins ANtIOcHUs TO HITLER, tyrants 
have evoked strong opposition. The 
very gravity of their menace has 
aroused to action those who would not 
live in shackles. 

Today we are concerned over an- 
other threat, communism, which holds 
almost half a world in bondage and 
reaches out for American necks, and 
minds. The joy of our three hundredth 
anniversary in America as well as the 
delight we feel over a revived Israel 
are both marred by the fact that the 


Red Bear seeks to strangle so many 


Jews along with its other victims. This 


fact only heightens our nausea when 
the lunatic fringe seeks to smear Juda- 
ism with a red brush. 

Our nation was never more alert to 
a danger than it is to communism. But 
awareness is not enough. Neither are 
counterpropaganda and certainly not 
the excesses of the fanatic. What we 
need is the strong antidote of a reli- 
gious faith which will immunize us 
against spiritual vacuity, one of com- 
pullulating breeding 


munism’s most 


grounds. It is significant that as soon 


as the Maccabees drove off the foe 
they dedicated the Temple. It was the 
spirit of the Temple that had endowed 
them with courage. With us, too, ad- 
herence to the tenets of our temple 
will best offset the threats of tyranny. 
The augmentation of such a bright 
faith is the aim of our movement’s bi- 
ennial assemblies heralded in this is- 
sue. It is the credo of the UAHC and 
its affiliates who greet you warmly on 
this festival of liberation and bespeak 
the prayer that next Chanuko will find 
fewer international brutes among men 
and less brutishness within men. 











SCENES LIKE THESE will be duplicated in Los 
Angeles this February. Photos above were taken at 
last UAHC Biennial, which was the largest national 
Jewish religious convocation in history. The Forty- 
third Biennial Assembly of the Union, February 
13-16, should exceed the last one in attendance be- 
cause many temples have since joined the Union. 
Visitors, as well as delegates and alternates, are in- 
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vited to Biennial sessions. Photo, upper left, was 
taken as Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath gave presi- 
dential report; the one upper right shows education 
session at which one speaker was Dr. Barnett R. 


Brickner, president of Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. In lower left, Dr. Abba Hillel 
Silver spoke on Tercentenary; in lower right, dele- 
gates stood for hymn before worship service. 





Reform’s Share in the Tercentenary 


by Felix Levy 


i. CELEBRATING the tercentenary, we 
of the Reform movement can say, 
with pardonable pride, that we have 
made substantial contributions to the 
American-Jewish saga. Ever since 
1824, when the first Reform group was 
activated in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, adherents of our cause have 
played crucial roles in shaping much 
of Jewish, and some of non-Jewish, 
life in America. Where Reform Jewish 
names may be absent, the spirit of Re- 
form was often felt, with its accent on 
religious spontaneity, on the distinc- 
tion between the eternal and the tem- 
porary, and on the desirability of 
merging beauty and holiness. 

It was Reform which introduced the 
reading of the prayers in English, an 
old practice (as witness the Kaddish 
and other prayers in a former vernac- 
ular, Aramaic). We also made bold 
to shorten the service; to couch the 
old prayers in English phrases to 
match the exquisiteness of the original 
Hebrew; to discard outworn ceremo- 
nies and to contrive meaningful new 
ones; to preserve the Sabbath by in- 
venting the late Friday night service; 
to introduce Confirmation, and a host 
of other innovations, to make worship 
an edifying as well as an elevating 
experience. Each one of these changes 
from tradition has been accepted by 
various segments of the older Judaism, 
who thus are beneficiaries of Reform’s 
boldness. We insisted upon the equal- 
ity of women in the synagogue and 
the weekly sermon from the pulpit, 
both viewpoints more compatible with 
the atmosphere of America. These, 
too, have been widety adopted in other 
quarters of Jewish life. 

When Reform made woman the 
religious equal of man, the way 
was paved for the formation of the 
important national Jewish women’s or- 
ganizations which have been such a 
blessing to American Jewry. The Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women was 
founded some sixty years ago by wo- 
men of Reform homes. Needless to 
say, our Sisterhood movement is the 





Dr. Levy, rabbi ef Temple Emanuel, Chi- 
cago, is a former president of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 
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product of Reform Judaism; other 
synagogue women’s auxiliaries fol- 
lowed Reform’s example. 

Because the Jew was accepted polit- 
ically in this country and because, as 
citizen, he worked together with his 
neighbors in all common causes, the 
gap between Jew and gentile was 
bridged as it never had been before. 
The gentile here began to know Jews 
and Judaism. It can be asserted that 
the whole movement for better under- 
standing between Jew and Christian 
is due to Reform’s influence. 

In the formation and functioning of 
national organizations, our influence 
has been felt, too. The B’nai B'rith, 
throughout its whole career, was led 
by men who were products of Reform; 
its various activities, Hillel and “anti- 
defamation, are the results of Reform’s 
trail-blazing. The protection of Jew- 
ish rights was once exclusively han- 
dled by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. The Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, which took 
over this duty, in addition to its other 
tasks, was founded and, with one ex- 
ception, presided over by Reform Jews. 
Its one-time dominant figure, Louis 
Marshall, was a temple president. 

In the cultural field we have been 
no less conspicuous. The two Jewish 
encyclopedias, published in English, 
were largely under Reform auspices. 
The Jewish Publication Society’s fa- 
mous English translation of the Bible 
also benefited immeasurably from the 
impetus that came from our camp and 
from our editorial efforts. And in the 
field of textbooks for children as well 
as adults, we have priority and main- 
tain primacy until this day, through 
the hundreds of UAHC publications. 

Even Zionism, which seemed to 
clash with Reform’s theological notion 
about the universality of Judaism, 
drew much of its leadership and a 
good deal of its followership from Re- 
form. The Reform Zionists were few 
at the beginning, but became more 
numerous as time went on. Rabbis 
Stephen Wise and Max Heller, who 
joined Herzl as soon as he proclaimed 
his doctrine, and others, were among 
the first handful of the advocates of 
a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. 


And let it not be forgotten that the 
first head of Hebrew University was a 
Reform rabbi, Dr. Judah L. Magnes! 

We were also the pace-setters in the 
establishment of an American semi- 
nary. For a long time the Hebrew 
Union College was the only important 
training school for rabbis and the 
only great center of Jewish scholar- 
ship in the Western continent. Even 
when there were other similar cen- 
ters, the HUC did the most for dis- 
placed scholars of Europe. Now, there 
are more such academies, each one 
of them an acknowledgment of the va- 
lidity of the insight of American Re- 
form pioneers! That same desire of 
rearing an American Jewry instead 
of transplanting European patterns 
gave us the first national federation 
of synagogues, namely the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, still 
the largest of its kind in the world. 
Its beautiful new quarters in New 
York, its regional headquarters 
throughout the land and all the hum- 
ming activities in its almost 500 con- 
gregations attest to Reform’s belief 
that Judaism can retain its distinctive 
features and still be at home in the 
world around us. 

In the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, Reform gave birth to the 
first national rabbinical association. 

This sketchy review cannot do jus- 
tice to other contributions of Reform 
and Reform adherents to such realms 
as charity (witness the good works of 
Jacob Schiff and Julius Rosenwald), 
social action, and others. Nor can 
justice be done to the part played by 
American Reform in initiating such 
international agencies as the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism. 

Sufficient to say that Reform has 
tried to do its share in the upbuilding 
of American Jewish life and, despite 
criticism, deserved and undeserved. 
merits admiration. Its positive achieve- 
ments are solid and from its short- 
comings and failures it can learn, 
so that, in the future, it will fashion 
a Judaism thoroughly American and 
consistently Jewish. In my opinion, 
the future will belong to Reform, if it 
retains its earlier vision and its cour- 
age, knowledge and consecration. 


AMERICAN JUDAISM 
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Are We Becoming a 
Juvenile Jewry? 


by William B. Silverman 


= ANNOUNCEMENT that a full day 
of the forthcoming 43rd General As- 
sembly of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations will be devoted 
to adult education should compel ser- 
ious consideration of a major threat 
which faces us, that of a Jewishly un- 
learned laity, eager to compensate 
for its indifference by relegating its 
obligations of learning to children. 
Unless this threat is vigorously com- 
bated, the Reform movement may find 
itself reduced to the level of a Juven- 
ile Jewry. 

Even a cursory examination of our 
congregational programs reveals the 
disproportionate emphasis being placed 
on education for children and the 
glaring disregard for the educational 
needs of adults. A quick glance at 
temple budgets will show how small a 
fraction of the funds are allocated 
for adult’ study. Three congregations 
I know have abolished their temple 
libraries because of lack of adult 
patronage. These and other indica- 
tions suggest that the Torah, the Jew- 
ish Tree of Life, having been reduced 
to a sapling, is now being chopped 
down and pulverized into a pulp-like 
pablum for infantile consumption. 

The education of our youth is cer- 
tainly important, for we must help 
them identify themselves pleasantly 
and positively with our heritage. It 
may, however, be in order to question 
the effectiveness of child education if 
parents are to remain ignorant of 
Jewish teachings and practices. 

Recall your own temple’s program 
and you will see how we have relin- 
quished most of our observances to 


children. Most synagogual holiday 
celebrations for Sukos, Chanuko, 


Purim, Passover and Shovuos center 
about them. Some have said that the 
Sabbath Eve service is the real adult 
education time, but even Friday nights 
are being turned over to the young- 
sters. what with the new trend towards 
Family Worship nights. On such oc- 





Dr. Silverman is the spiritual leader of 
Vine Street Temple, Nashville, Tenn. 
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casions, the service is juvenilized; 
children take part in the ritual, and, 
instead of a sermon, the rabbi will tell 
a story, with the theme frequently 
taken from Hans Christian Andersen 
or Mother Goose. Following such a 
“service, it is not unusual for parents 
to offer the rabbi a dubious compli- 
ment such as, “I enjoy your story- 
sermons much more than I do your 
regular sermons.” Whether this more 
accurately reflects the intellectual 
level of the layman or the homiletical 
obtuseness of the rabbi is a fine ques- 
tion. 

Imagine Chanuko or Purim in the 
temple without the children’s share 
in the proceedings. The recent NFTB 
survey indicates that 74 per cent of 
the laymen who sent replies have a 
Seder. It would be interesting to 
know how many of*our people aban- 
don the Seder after their children 
grow up and leave home. Or imagine 
how much of an observance our syna- 
gogues would have on Shovuos were it 
not for the Confirmation exercises, in 
which the children shine. 

The juvenile Jewry’s verdict of a 
rabbi can sometimes be critical. He 
may be brilliant, eloquent, and conse- 
crated, but his future status may de- 
pend not on his ability to execute a 
“leap of faith” with Martin Buber, 
but on his agility in a Bunny Hop 
at a Confirmation social. Sometimes 
members are very explicit. One rabbi 
was told, “We really don’t need a 
rabbi for ourselves. Our primary con- 
cern is for our young people. It’s too 
late for us. We’re part of the lost 
generation.” 


Lost Generation? 

One cannot escape the fear that 
this generation is not lost at all; it 
is just lazy or indifferent. They know 
the way, but will not make the effort 
to follow it as long as they are con- 
vinced that religious training is for 
children, not for them. And as long as 
parents remain Jewishly derelict, 
their children will emulate their ex- 
ample and look upon apathy to Juda- 


ism as a sign of Jewish maturity. 

Some time ago, Rabbi Albert S. 
Goldstein, of Bronx’s Tremont Avenue 
Temple, wrote the following, under 
the heading of “Judaism Is Not Kid 
Stuff”: 


What meaning for an immature mind 
can there be in Job’s struggle with the 
problem of evil, or in Hosea’s wrestling 
with the issue of love, human and di- 
vine, or in Koheleth’s subtle cynicism? 

What can half-grown boys and girls 
fathom of the moving depths of Jewish 
history, its passion and its glory, or the 
sweeping encompassed in the 
wisdom of Isaiah or Gabirol or Bachya? 

Can we package all this in neat, 
homogenized capsules to be taken once 
a week by youngsters until they have 


advanced age of 13, or 


vistas 


reached the 
even by reason of superhuman effort, 
the veritable age of wisdom, 16? 
Judaism is not merely for children 
whose parents morning a 
week for sleep. It is for grown-ups who 
need to be awakened to their respon- 
sibilities as parents, teachers and wor- 
their children, 
neighbors: as human 


need one 


shipped examples to 
citizens and 
beings, children of God; as members 
of a great cultural and religious tradi- 


tion. 


Our Commission on Jewish Education 
has provided excellent textbooks and 
material for our children. Now it is 
time for new efforts on behalf of the 
training of grown-ups. It is good, 
therefore, to hear of the establishment 
of a Joint Commission of Adult Edu- 
cation, under the auspices of the 
UAHC and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. It is to be hoped 
that both inspiration and know-how 
will emerge from this new agency, so 
that our generation will grow beyond 
the status of a Juvenile Jewry. Per- 
haps, too, the discussion at the Union 
Biennial will help in the formulation 
of approaches which will engender 
the renaissance so badly needed in 
the area of adult education. 





Errata 


In our last issue we misplaced Ox- 
ford College. It is in Oxford. In the 
article “Memo te Hollywood,” the 
literary admirer of the woman who 
“gave herself to the cause of the 
Sunday School” (Rebecca Gratz) 
was not Hawthorne but Washington 
Irving. We regret the misspelling of 
the name of Mr. Joseph Buegeleisen, 
of Detroit. 

















Christian Views 
on Judaism 


On the occasion of the Tercentenary, 
we asked a number of representative 


Christians to tell 


our readers what 


they think when they think about Ju- 


daism.—Eb. 


Harry A. Overstreet 
Author 


When I think about Judaism, I 
think of one of the greatest spiritual 
contributions that has ever been made 
to the human race, and that means to 
me as well as to the rest of us. The 
great words of the prophets are part 
of my inheritance of truth and beauty, 
of love and of caring. | would not let 
them go for anything in the world. 
Judaism is no separate racial or re- 
ligious product, alone and by itself. 
It is man speaking to fellow man. 
Judaism is one of the most amazing 
products of an amazing universe. 


Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan 


Episcopal Diocese of New York 


Peter Stuyvesant would certainly 
not have locked up the Jews who ar- 
rived 300 years ago in New Amster- 
dam could he envisioned the 
tremendous contribution the Jewish 
people have since made to our com- 
mon life on these shores. In every 
field of thought and action Jews have 
rendered distinguished service. 

But their contribution has not 
merely been that of the individuals 
concerned: if it were. there would be 
no reason to mention Jews apart from 
Americans of other lineage who have 
played their part in the development 
of our country. Their religion, which 
has informed the heads and moved 
the hearts of the Jewish people, has 
itself been part of the spiritual capi- 
tal of our people as a whole. The be- 
lief in a God who is transcendent 
over nations and parties, who is our 
first allegiance, who moves an Elijah 
to oppose the official state gods, who 
inspires a Nathan to rebuke even a 


have 
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King David, who speaks to the in- 
dividual in “the still, small 
is the basis of independence and free- 
dom, and the ground of self-discipline 
without which freedom cannot endure. 


voice,” 


As a Christian entrusted with 
leadership of a part of the New Israel. 
I pay tribute to those of the old 


Israel who have been so consistently 
loyal to these convictions of our com- 
mon Biblical inheritance and have 
expressed that loyalty in attitudes and 
deeds which have so greatly served 
the commonweal in this land. 


Walter P. Reuther 
President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


When I think about Judaism, | 
think first of a system of justice under 
law; a tradition that stems back to 
the basis of every code of human jus- 
tice. the Ten Commandments. 

The dignity of the individual has 
been an established tenet of Judaism 
since time immemorial. The validity 
and strength of this heritage has been. 
in a great sense, honored by the very 
persecution instigated by 
talitarian government throughout re- 
corded history. The march of any 
people out of bondage is always in 
the inspirational image of the march 
of ancient Jews out of the slavery of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs. 

The attitude of a nation 
freedom and democracy may be truly 
measured by its treatment of citizens 
of the Jewish faith. Thus the persecu- 
tion of Jews in Soviet Russia is a 
measure of the deep antipathy of the 
Communists toward any kind of so- 
cial justice. 

It is this very fact that defines the 
struggle in the world as one for the 


every to- 


toward 


loyalties of 


and 
men. It is a struggle which will not 


hearts and minds 
be won on the battle-field; it can 
only be won on the economic and 
social fronts in the struggle for hu- 
man justice. 

Almost nowhere else in the world 
today is this struggle for freedom and 
justice being so successfully waged 
as in the tiny state of Israel, that 
bastion of democracy where we _ in 
the ClO have close and strong ties. 

Out of that same land, in long. 
ago Biblical times, came one of the 
truly important ideas of Western civi- 
lization: that notion that man is more 
than an economic being. Man is also 
a spiritual being. And just as food is 
needed for the economic man, so the 
spiritual man needs food, and _free- 
dom is the food of the soul. 

The great challenge in the world 
today is to find a way men can so 
arrange the relationship of one to the 
other within one society, and one na- 
tion to another in the world society. 
that we can live at peace in a world 
dedicated to true brotherhood, with 
social and economic justice for all 
men. 

During millennia of struggle, Ju- 
daism has sought these goals. That 
them is 
greater reason for us all to continue 


we have not achieved only 


the struggle. 


Paul H. Douglas 
United States Senator from Illinois 


No one who has a passing acquaint- 
ance with American history can fail 
to be impressed with the intimate con- 
nection between Jewish thought and 
the guiding spirit of the early Pil- 
grims. It was the example of the Cov- 
enant. drawn from the Old Testament 
that left its mark on the Mayflower 
Compact and on the American Con- 
stitution. 

The common factor to all the inter- 
mediate stages of development was 
a double discipline. The first was the 
subordination of man to God: and 
the second was the subordination of 
man to a system of law that turned 
its face against any doctrine of an 
absolutist state; that circumscribed 
the authority of the rulers; and that 
sought to protect the rights of the 
people. 

If I emphasize this contribution of 
Judaism to the political growth of 
the American Commonwealth, it is 
not by way of excluding the broad 
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range of Jewish contributiens in the 
field of the arts, science, letters, so- 
cial welfare, commerce and industry. 
Yet in a sense, all these 
other works their corner- 
stone support a constitutional system 
wherein free minds can inquire and 
create freely. And it is the steadfast 
union between the Jewish spirit and 
our basic commitment to constitution- 
al, that is, limited government, which 
\mericans of all should ac- 
knowledge as the leading contribu- 
tion of Jews to the life of the Ameri- 
can community. 


supreme 
have as 


creeds 


Mrs. Millicent McIntosh 
President, Barnard College, New York 


When | think of Judaism I am im- 
mediately reminded of my_ early 
childhood, when my father read the 
Old Testament to us aloud at break 
fast morning. | have a_ vivid 
recollection of the moral order and 
idealism of the which was 
described in those stories, as well as 
of the beauty of the language in 
which they were told. 

If my thoughts are brought up-to- 
date, | am aware of the contributions 
made by Jewish artists, musicians, 
and writers to the culture of New 
York City at the present time. 


every 


society 


W. W. Waymack 
Former Member, Atomic Energy 
Commission 


1 find it an interesting experience 
to be asked suddenly for a quick, 
spontaneous reaction to the thought 
of Judaism. After a blank moment. 
when I realize how little | know about 
the religion, which may put me close 
to the average. some general thoughts 
appear. 

First of all, | think of people, of 
many fellow humans whom I have 
known and who in diverse ways have 
meant much to me. To the bare bones 
of these reactions | should like to add 
flesh and sentiment, therefore the 
reality of life. | think with revulsion 
of residual anti-Semitism, a_ poison, 
which I pray will be dissolved in the 
wholesome atmosphere of American- 
ism at its best. 

And the more I try to identify spe- 
cific reactions the more they tend to 
dissolve into a simple feeling: per- 
sonal appreciation for the values that 
have come to me, a non-Jew, from 
American Judaism. 
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Speaking of Adult 


* * 
Jewish Education... 
by Rabbi Morton M. Applebaum 


While many talk about adult Jew- 
ish education, one of the major 
themes of the UAHC Assembly in 
Los Angeles next February, Rabbi 
Vorton M. Applebaum, of Temple 
Israel, Akron, Ohio, has drawn up 
a list of 100 questions, the answers 
to which he feels that every Jewish 
adult should know. The quest for 
the replies to these questions would 
form a profitable course in Basic 
Judaism. 


1. How would you define Judaism? 

2. Would you say that Judaism, like 
Christianity, owes its existence to one 
individual ? 


3. When was Judaism revealed? 


4. What does the word “Bible” 
mean? 

3. How many books are there in 
the Bible? 


6. When was the Bible written? 


. Name one famous scribe. 


~I 


8. What is meant by Torah? 
9. What is meant by Pentateuch? 


10. Give the English or Hebrew 
names of the first five books of the 
Bible. 


11. The Bible has three major divi- 
sions. Name them. 

12. What is the Apocrypha? 

13. What is the Mishnah? 

14. What is the Talmud? 

15. What is Midrash? 

16. Define “Hebrew.” 

17. Define “Jew.” 

18. Define “ 
19. What is 
people”? 
20. What is the Jewish idea of God? 
21. The Jewish confession of faith is 
the Sh’ma. Give it in full. 

22. Who the 
book? 


23. What commandment is the basis 
for the Sabbath? Give only its num- 


Israel.” 


meant by “the chosen 


wrote Union Prayer- 


ber. 

24. Explain Rosh Ha-shono. 

25. Explain Yom Kippur. 

26. How should the Sabbath be ob- 


served ? 


One Hundred 
Questions 


on Judaism 


27. What are the names of the three 
Pilgrim Festivals? 
28. What the 
mean ¢ 

29. Briefly outline the story of Chan- 
uko. 

30. What 
mean? 
31. Briefly outline the story of Purim. 
32. Did Isaiah predict the coming of 
a Messiah? 

33. Do Jews believe in a Messiah? 
34. What is meant by 
mortality”? 
35. What do 


Jesus? 


does word Chanuko 


the word Purim 


does 


“spiritual im- 


Jews believe about 
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MORTIMER MAY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 





MORTIMER MAY, president of the 


Zionist Organization of America, is 
one of the leaders of the Vine Street 


Temple, Nashville, Tenn., and a 
member of the national executive 
board of the UAHC. Above photo 


was taken at last Union Biennial 
Assembly as Mr. May delivered an 
address on Jewish Education. 











Jews may celebrate Christmas? 

37. What is the meaning of Kiddush? 
38. What is the meaning of Kaddish? 
39. What is Simchas Torah? 

40. Name the three “major” proph- 
ets. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


What are tfilin or phylacteries? 
Explain “Ner Tomid.” 

Explain “Sefer Torah.” 

44. What is a yod? 

45. What is the “mission idea” in Re- 
form Judaism? 

46. Name three ceremonial objects 
used in Jewish homes. 

47. The Jewish calendar is a lunar 
calendar. What does that mean? 

48. What is Reconstructionism? 

49. Explain why some Jews worship 
with heads covered and others with 
heads uncovered. 


50. Why is there an organ in the 
temple but not in an Orthodox syna- 
gogue? 

51. What is Consecration? 

52. What is Confirmation? 


53. Who was Rabbi David Einhorn? 
54. Explain Bar Mitzvah. 

35. Explain Bas Mitzvah. 

56. What is the difference between 
“mixed marriage” and “intermar- 
riage’? 


57. Explain the custom of breaking 
a glass at weddings. 





36. Is there any basis upon which 








customs. 
359. What does shivo mean? 

60. Do Jews permit cremation? 
61. Do Jews permit embalming? 
62. Are 
Sabbath? 
63. What is a m’zuzo? 
64. What is a 


used for? 


burials permitted on the 


b’somim = spice-box 
65. What does kosher mean? 
66. What is Pirke Ovos? 

67. What is a pidyon ha-ben? 
68. What is a Haggadah? 

69. Explain “lulov” and “esrog.” 
70. Who was Israel Jacobson? 
71. What is meant by thilim? 
72. What is a suko? 

73. What is a shofor? 

74. Explain Yahrzeit. 


75. Where in the Bible will you find 
the Ten Commandments? 


76. What is expected religiously of 
a mourner? ~ 


77. What is a Cohen? 

78. What is kiddush ha-shem? 

79. What does Oneg Shabbat mean? 
80. What is Osor_ Bi- 
Sh’vot? 

81. What does aron-hakodesh mean? 
82. Who were the Pharisees? 

83. Which three Biblical books are 


traditionally attributed to Solomon? 


Chamisho 


The Next 300 Years: 


Some Educated Guesses 


by Samuel M. Silver 


With so much study being devoted to 
the past during the Tercentenary pe- 
riod, | began to wonder what the 
future would hold. To aid in this 
speculation, I formulated twenty 
questions and sent them to four hun- 
dred_ individuals, mostly Reform 
rabbis, but also to some laymen, Con- 
servative rabbis, educators and the 
leaders of national Jewish organiza- 
tions. 

I make no scientific pretensions for 
this poll. Nor is the project an official 
one of this magazine, even though | 
am the editor. My purpose was merely 
to stimulate thinking on a number of 
topics which deserve attention. Here 
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are the questions and the answers 
which came from about 100 respond- 
ents in twenty-eight states. 


1. Reform and Conservatism. 
Do you think that Reform and Con- 
servative Judaism will be unified? 
Yes, 42; No, 47. If your answer is yes, 
in what year do you think the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion will merge with the Jewish 
Theological Seminary? Guesses ranged 
from 1960 to 2045. Typical com- 
MENT..UlItimately, an  American- 
Jewish pattern will emerge. 


2. Community Relations. Do 
you think the American Jewish Com- 





58. Describe some Jewish wedding 









84. Give the blessing over bread. 
85. Give the blessing over wine. 
86. Give the blessing over the Sa). 
bath candles. 

87. What are megillos? 

88. Do Jews solicit converts? 

89. There are certain Jewish holidays 
when Orthodox and _ Conservative 
Jews add an extra day to the number 
specified by the Bible. Which and 
why ? 

90. What is meant by Yizkor? 

91. How may one become converted 
to Judaism? 

92. Does Judaism insist upon a re- 
ligious as well as a civil divorce? 
93. What is Shabos Shuvo? 

94. Did the miracles in the Bible 
really happen? 

95. What year is this in the Jewish 
calendar? 

96. Are the Jews a race? 

97. What can Jews do about anti- 
Semitism ? 

98. What does being “a good Jew” 
mean to you? 

99. Where does the Bible urge you 
“to love your neighbor”? 

100. If any of the above questions 
were asked of you by a non-Jew and 
you felt at a loss to answer correctly, 
what would you do? What could you 
do? 

For answers to these questions see 
your nearest rabbi.—Ep. 


return to the National 


mittee will 
Community Relations Advisory Coun- 


cil? Yes, 73; No, 22. If so, in what 
year? Guesses ranged from 1956 to 
1984, 52 of them before 1960. Com- 
MENTS../t will happen at the first 
depression... The Committee ought to 
be assured they will not be outvoted 
.. The Committee must dominate. 


3. Anti-Semitism. Do you think 
the time will come when anti-Semitism 
will cease to be a concern of Ameri- 
can Jewry? Yes, 17; No, 79. If yes, 
in what year do you think the Anti- 
Defamation League will cease opera- 
tions? Guesses ranged from 1970 to 
2200. COMMENTS . . Anti-Semitism will 
remain but we will become increas- 
ingly less jittery . . Jews should be 
more concerned with enhancing their 
prestige through the upbuilding of 
religious institutions . . Even if anti- 
Semitism ceases, protective agencies 

(Continued on page 10) 
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MORE TEMPLE CENTENARIANS 


Six Reform congregations, pictured 

5a |. on this page, celebrated their one- 
hundredth birthday in 1954, bring- 
ing the total number of temple cen- 
tenarians to sixty-two. 


ays 
tive NEWBURGH, N. Y. Temple Beth Jacob is served by 
be Rabbi Maurice J. Bloom. President is Dr. Harold L. 
snd Weiss. 

WEISS 
ted 
re- 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. A special congratulatory resolu- 
tion was passed by the Texas Legislature, greeting 

ble a a Congregation Beth Israel on its centennial. Rabbi is 
Dr. Hyman Judah Schachtel; president, I. Mark 
Westheimer. 


ish 
fSTHEIMER 

nti- 

we" 

rou 
BOSTON, MASS. Largest of 1954’s 100-year-olds is 

yns i. % Temple Israel remembered as congregation once 

nd , served by late Rabbi Joshua Liebman. The present 

be incumbent is Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn. President 

ins is Joseph H. Cohen, who also sits on Union’s national 
executive board. 

see COHEN 

1al 

1n- — - ‘ . P 

- PROVIDENCE, R. I. Dedication of a glittering new 
edifice was part of centennial festivities at Temple 

fo Beth El, where the rabbi is Dr. William G. Braude. 

M- Temple president, Walter I. Sundlin, was Republican 

rst nominee for seat in the United States Senate. 

to 

‘ed 

nk 

sm 

Ti- 

eS 

ti- 

ra- SCHENECTADY, N. Y. Colonial type of building 

to Mae serves Temple Gates of Heaven (Shaaray Sho- 

ill Hy mayim), left, where the rabbi is Sidney I. Goldstein 

18- and the president, Lewis Lurie. 

be 

ir 

of 

ti- 

es COLUMBUS, GA. Temple Israel (right) became 
known to thousands of wartime officer candidates 
who trained at nearby Fort Benning. Rabbi is Alfred 

-M L. Goodman; president, Edwin W. Rothschild. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
wouldn’t go out of business. 


4. The Arabs and Israel. Do 
you think the Arab world is going to 
be reconciled to the existence of Is- 
rael? Yes, 86; No. 13. If yes, in what 
year do you think Saudi Arabia will 
ask Israel for diplomatic recogni- 
tion? Thirty guesses were before 
1960; 51 before 1970. ComMMENTs . 
It will happen when the big powers 
cease appeasing the Arabs . . When 
Israel demonstrates her willingness to 
come to a decent understanding . . 
There will be the same toleration as 
that of American Baptists toward the 
Vatican, but no diplomatic recogni- 
tion .. When the UN uses sanctions. 


5. Russian Jews. Do you think 
the time will come when internal 
changes in Russia will permit the 
Jewish population of that country, 
now spiritually assassinated. to be re- 
vived as a functioning group? Yes, 
55; No, 40. If yes, in what year do 
you think that representatives of Rus- 
sian Jewry will formally join other 
Jews at some gathering, such as a 
meeting of the World Jewish Con- 
gress or World Zionist Organization? 
Thirty-four guesses placed the time 
before the end of the century. Com- 
MENTS . . Jewry will disappear . . 1 
must answer yes, otherwise | would 
have no hope . . Russian Communisin 
will yet be liquidated. 


6. Jewish President? In what 
year do you think a Jew will be elect- 
ed president of the United States? 
Five guesses put the date during this 
century; 44 put it into the next cen- 
tury; 30 gave no answer. COMMENTS 
. . Eight years after the first Catholic 
is elected ..1 doubt whether it will 
ever occur because even a basically 
unprejudiced majority would hardly 
elect a president from a minority . 
When an Arab becomes president of 
Israel . . It depends on the man. 


7. Orthodox Practices. Do you 
think that a rabbinical gathering in 
Israel will be convened to modify ex- 
isting Orthodox Jewish practices? 
Yes, 69; No. 34. If yes, in what year 
do you think American Orthodox rab- 
binical groups will officially abrogate 
the dietary laws? Only 15 would ven- 
ture a reply, with guesses ranging 
from 1965 to 2200. CoMMENTs 
There may be modifications, but no 
abrogations . . A silly question. 


8. Hebrew. Do you think the use 
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of Hebrew will increase in America? 
Yes, 69; No. 34. If yes, in what year 
do you think an annual meeting of an 
American Reform congregation will 
for the first time be conducted en- 
tirely in Hebrew? Never, 50; No reply, 
25: 9 guesses ranged from 1975 to 
2254. ComMENts .. It won't 
happen in an Orthodox congregation 
. . Americans are not bilingual .. A 
silly question . . Response to adult 
Hebrew classes has not been enthus- 
iastic . . Knowledge of Hebrew, not 
usage, is important. 


even 


9. Intermarriage. Do you think 
intermarriage will wax or wane 
among American Jews? Wax, 75; 
Wane, 10; Neither, 12. COMMENTs.. 
As long as the moon waxes and wanes, 
there will be love-making on a supra- 
theological level .. The more freedom, 
the more intermarriage . . Intermar- 
riage will increase, but so will con- 
versions of non-Jewish mates to 
Judaism. 


10. Saturday Service. Do you think 
the time will ever come when thé five- 
day week will bring about the re- 
popularization of the Saturday morn- 
ing service? Yes, 56; No, 35; Maybe, 
9. Comments . . Many folks are free 
now on Saturday mornings, but there 
has been no increase . . Possibly, ex- 
cept Saturday is a shopping day 

It would be the most effective defense 
project of all . . Friday night services 
are here to stay . . Friday night serv- 
ices are jeopardized by practice of 
late store hours that night . . Re- 
popularization is taking place al- 
ready . . Depends on temple’s attitude 
toward family worship. 


1l. Population Shift. Do you 
think that the future will bring popu- 
lation shifts for American Jews? Yes, 
91: No, 7. If yes. in what year do you 
think the Jewish population of Los 
Angeles will exceed that of New 
York? Of 44 guesses, 29 set the date 
before 2000. Comments . . The prin- 
cipal shift is from city to suburbs . . 
Watch the South Vew York will 
always have the largest population . . 
Depends on general population move- 
ment. 


12. Immigration. Do you think the 
immigration policies of our nation 
will be basically altered? Yes, 76; 
No, 24. If yes, in what year do you 
think the McCarran-Walter Act will 
be repealed? Sixty-six predicted re- 
peal within a decade. COMMENTS . . 


When Adlai Stevenson becomes presi- 
dent . . Justice must prevail . . When 


hysterical atmosphere sui- 
It will be revised, not re- 


current 
sides 
pealed. 


13. Brandeis U. Do you think 
that more Jewish-sponsored universi- 
ties, like Brandeis, will be created in 
the U. S.? Yes, 69; No, 28. If yes, 
where? West Coast, 56; Midwest, 20. 
ComMEnNts.. We should have had ten 
by now . . Brandeis has not made a 
sufficient contribution to justify thi 
expense There should be one in 
every town with a large Jewish popu 
lation. 


14. Reconstructionism. Do you 
think that Reconstructionism will 
make or lose headway in the future’ 
Make, 27; Lose, 55; Hold its own, 10. 
Comments . . /t will lose as an organi- 


zation, gain as an idea . . It’s too 
intellectual for the average Jew . . It 


will become more popular, for “civili 
zation” is easier to sell than religion 


15. Council. In what year do you 
think the American Council for Juda- 
ism will expire? Before 1970, 43: Be 
fore 1980, 50; Never, 9. COMMENTSs.. 
Expire is a good word . . After ex- 
piration of A:nerican Zionist organi- 
zation . . Has it ever been alive? 
When Israel no longer needs funds 
from American Jewry . . It will be 
come the new Reform movement 
After Saudi Arabia asks Israel for 
When Jews recogniz 
Self 


recognition 
the anti-Semitism it breeds 
hate is always with us. 


16. War. Do you think that there 
will ever be a World War III? Yes. 
50; No, 31; Don’t want to think about 
it, 6; Perhaps, 7. CoMMENTS 
We're in the first phase of it now . 
This question is in realm of prayer. 
. Both sides realize it 
. Answer must be 


not prophecy . 
would be suicide . 
no, otherwise it means end of civiliza- 
tion .. See Isaiah 3:4. 


17. Country Clubs. Do you think 
that in a_ hundred Jewis!: 
“country clubs” will increase, remain 
as numerous as they are, or disap 
pear? Increase, 16; Decrease, 9; Sta- 
tus quo, 9; Disappear, 18. ComMMENTS 

They will increase, unfortunately 
.. Don’t care . . The pattern of non- 
Jewish clubs will be followed . . De- 
pends on business conditions . . There 
will always be golden ghettos . . They 
will increase, but will become ad- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Reform Jewish 
Landmarks in America 


by Bernard Postal 





Mr. Postal, former chairman of the. re- 
ligious school committee of Central Syna- 
gogue of Nassau County, is public rela- 
tions director of the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. This article is: based on the 
book, A Jewish Tourist’s Guide to the 
U. S., written by Mr. Postal and Lionel 
Koppman. 


| oF Reform Judaism’s 
spiritual impact on American Jewry 
are as easily recognizable as they are 
widely known in this Tercentenary 
year. The many physical landmarks 
created by, or intimately associated 
with Reform Judaism and Reform 
Jews, are not so well known but 
equally discernible if you know where 
to look. The fact is that whatever 
route you may take on your way to 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations General Assembly in Los 
Angeles this February, you will not 
be far from places of interest identi- 
fied with Reform Judaism and its dis- 
tinguished personalities. 


THE SOUTH 


The South, where Reform Judaism in 
America was born, has an abundance 
of such sites. 


Arkansas 

The beloved Rabbi Leo Baeck may 
not know it but in the town of Blythe- 
ville are two Torah Scrolls dedicated 
in his honor. Both were saved from 
German synagogues when the Nazis 
burned them in 1938. At Hot Springs, 
the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital. 
the country’s only free, non-sectarian 
hospital for arthritic diseases, bears 
the name of a late president of Galves- 
ton’s Congregation B’nai Israel. A 
brilliant orator, Levi spoke frequently 
at gatherings of the UAHC, in which 
he was a leader. He is permanently 
celebrated as the author of the Kish- 
inev Petition which President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt sent to Russia in 1905 
in protest against pogroms. 
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Florida 

Levy Lake in Florida’s Alachua 
County recalls Moses Elias Levy, who 
pioneered in furthering reforms in 
Judaism and probably had some in- 
fluence upon the historic temple in 
Charleston, S.C. Levy, who settled in 
Florida in 1819, while it still belonged 
to Spain, was the father of David 
Levy Yulee, the first Jew elected to 
the United States Senate. 


Georgia 

Mickve Israel Congregation, in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., the oldest Jewish con- 
gregation in the South, was incor- 
porated in 1790 but its beginnings go 
all the way back to 1733. It was to 
Mickve Israel that George Washing- 
ton addressed one of the three letters 
he wrote to synagogues soon after his 
first inauguration. Harold Hirsch Hall, 
the main law building on the campus 
of the University of Georgia, at 
Athens, is named for one of the 
South’s most illustrious Jews. One of 
the great trade-mark experts of his 
time, Hirsch, a member of The Tem- 
ple in Atlanta, was géneral counsel 
of the Coca Cola Co., on whose behalf 
he fought and won a series of notable 
legal suits. 


Kentucky 

Transylvania College, in Lexington, 
the oldest educational institution west 
of the Alleghenies, has on display in 
its College of the Bible a Torah Scroll 
given it on permanent loan by the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion. This Torah is said to 
be the first ever presented by a Jewish 
theological school to a Christian theo- 
logical seminary. Isaac Wolfe Bern- 
heim, for forty years an executive of 
the UAHC, is memorialized by the 
Bernheim Forest at Shepherdsville, 
Ky. This 14,000 acre public recreation 
area was founded by Bernheim and 
is permanently supported by the 
Bernheim Foundation. Bernheim also 
provided the funds for the erection of 
the first library building of the He- 





Statue of I. Marks, 


in Meridian, Mississippi 


brew Union College in Cincinnati. 
Louisiana 

Touro Synagogue, in New Orleans, 
is named for the eminent philanthro- 
pist and patriot who was a member 
of the congregation when it was 
founded in 1828 as Congregation 
Shaaray Chesed. Touro participated 
in the dedication of the congregation’s 
1850, which he largely 
underwrote. Hall on the 
campus of Dillard University, a Negro 
college in New Orleans, is one of the 
few places named for the great phi- 
lanthropist and one-time UAHC vice- 
president. who did so much for the 


building in 
Rosenwald 


welfare of Negroes. 


Mississippi 

Goldstein Square in Greenville hon- 
ors the founder of the local synagogue, 
Hebrew Union Congregation. Meridi- 
an’s Congregation Beth Israel. whose 
building is modeled after the Parthe- 
non, created a stir in 1952 by electing 
as its spiritual leader a woman, Mrs. 
Paula Ackerman, widow of the rabbi 
who served the congregation from 
1925 to 1952. Rabbi J. Wechsler, who 
led the same congregation from 1887 


1] 











to 1893, is memorialized in the Wechs- 
ler Junior High School, the first brick 
school building for Negroes in Missis- 
sippi. In Meridian’s Highland Park 
stands the I. Marks monument, honor- 
ing a leader of Beth Israel who was 
the prime mover in the park’s crea- 
tion. 


North Carolina 

Moses H. Cone Memorial Park, at 
Blowing Rock, a 4,000 acre recreation 
area in the Stone Mountains section 
of Watauga County near the Tennes- 
see border, was once the estate of 
Moses H. Cone, who, with his brother 
Caesar, pioneered in making North 
Carolina a major textile producing 
area. The estate was presented to the 
United States Government by the heirs 
ef Cone and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cone are buried in one section of the 
park which is bisected by the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. 

In Goldsboro the visitor will find 
many memorials to members of the 
Weil family, most of them active in 
the work of the UAHC. Herman Park 
honors Herman Weil. Lionel Weil’s 
portrait hangs in the Wayne County 
Memorial Community Building, a 
World War I memorial for which he 
labored. A bronze plaque in the same 
building recalls the community service 
of Sarah Weil. The city library 
memorializes Mr. and Mrs. Solomon 
Weil. 

On the site of the first Jewish house 
of worship in North Carolina, the 
original building of Temple of Israel, 
Wilmington, a street marker was erect- 
ed in 1951 by the State Department of 
History and Archives to note where 
the congregation, founded in 1867, 
built its meeting place in 1875. 


South Carolina 

Charleston has been called the 
cradle of American Reform Judaism 
because here in 1824 Isaac Harby took 
the lead in founding the Reformed 
Society of Israelites among some of 
the members of Congregation Kahal 
Kadosh Beth Elohim, established in 
1749. Beth Elohim’s present building 
was dedicated in 1843, its first one 
having been destroyed by the 1838 fire 
that nearly wiped out the city. David 
Lopez, architect of the structure now 
in use, is credited with having in- 
vented the forerunner of the modern 
torpedo boat, the “Little David,” 
which attacked the “Ironsides” during 
the Civil War. Two murals depicting 
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the founding of the congregation and 
the Revolutionary War heroes who be- 
longed to Beth Elohim are in the 
synagogue’s Bicentennial Tabernacle. 
Among those shown in the mural are 
Francis Salvador, the first Jew to die 
in the American Revolution. 


Tennessee 

Mizpah Congregation in Chatta- 
nooga is known as the Julius and 
Bertha Ochs Memorial Temple _be- 
cause its building, erected in 1928, 
was a gift from the late Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times and benefactor of Reform Jew- 
ish institutions. Ochs, son-in-law of 
Isaac Mayer Wise, built the synagogue 
as a memorial to his parents. Ochs’ 
father, Julius, a Civil War veteran, 
was for many years the volunteer 
reader at all services conducted by 
Mizpah Congregation. 

The Adolph S. Ochs Observatory 
and Museum, on Lookout Mountain 





Adolph S. Ochs 


overlooking Chattanooga, was erected 
by the citizens of the city in Ochs’ 
memory. One of the two main roads 
through the park, which is part of 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Military Park, is known as Ochs 
Highway. The Adolph S. Ochs Chair 
in Jewish History at Hebrew Union 
College is occupied by Dr. Jacob R. 
Marcus, director of the American Jew- 
ish Archives. Memphis’ Temple Israel, 
the oldest existing congregation in the 
state, is an outgrowth of a society 
founded in 1850 to administer a Jew- 
ish cemetery given to the Jewish resi- 
dents in 1847 by Joseph Andrews, a 
son-in-law of Haym Salomon. 


Texas 
Among those buried beneath the 


imposing monument at Goliad to the 
300 men of Col. William J. Fannin 
who were massacred by the Mexicans 
in 1836 during the Texan War of In- 
dependence is Edward J. Johnson, son 
of David Israel Johnson, one of the 
founders of Cincinnati’s Rockdale 
Avenue Temple, the first Jewish con- 
gregation in the West. 

The town of Sanger in Denton 
County is named for Alexander Sang- 
er, a patron of Dallas’ Temple 
Emanu-El. Sanger Street and the Sang. 
er Branch of the public library in 
Dallas are also named for him. Gal- 
veston’s Temple B’nai Israel is also 
known as the Henry Cohen Memorial 
in honor of the late rabbi “who stayed 
in Texas,” serving the congregation 
for forty years and becoming one of 
the most beloved citizens of Texas. 


Virginia 

The Chaplains Memorial Fountain. 
at Falls Church, is one of a number 
of memorials honoring the four World 
War II chaplains who sacrificed their 
lives aboard the Army transport, “Dor- 
chester,” in 1943. One of these chap- 
lains was Rabbi Alexander D. Goode. 
a graduate of Hebrew Union College. 
Buried at the base of the Confederate 
War monument in Arlington National 
Cemetery is Sir Moses Ezekiel, the 
great American sculptor whose father 
was Jacob Ezekiel, first secretary of 
the board of governors of Hebrew 
Union College. 

In the Hebrew Cemetery, on Shoc- 
koe Hill, Richmond, owned by Beth 
Ahabah Temple, Virginia’s oldest con- 
gregation, is a unique Soldiers’ Sec- 
tion where a number of Jewish Con- 
federate soldiers are buried. The rail- 
ing surrounding the Soldiers’ Section 
is a work of art. The posts are furled 
flags and stacked muskets, surmount- 
ed by the flat soldier cap of Confeder- 
ate days. The railing between the posts 
is of crossed swords and sabers, hung 
with laurel wreaths. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Equally inviting are the places of in- 
terest to Reform Jews in the Middle 
West where the movement’s principal 
institutions were founded. 


Illinois 

Chicago’s famous Adler Planetari- 
um, the first in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was a gift from Max Adler. 
who also contributed 10 per cent of 
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MURAL IN CINCINNATI UNION RAILWAY TERMINAL showing Mur- 
ray Seasongood (far left), former mayor of the city. Mr. Seasongood 
is one of the nation’s most eminent Reform Jewish leaders. 


the Hebrew Union College $5,000,000 
endowment campaign in 1929. Adler’s 
brother-in-law, Julius Rosenwald, for 
many years a UAHC vice-president, 
was the founder of the great Museum 
of Science and Industry, one of Chi- 
cago’s show places. It was originally 
called the Rosenwald Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry but the name was 
changed at the request of the man 
who gave away some $70,000,000. 

On the exterior wall of the Federal 
Court House in Chicago is a plaque 
recalling that the building stands on 
a site, part of which was occupied by 
the first Jewish house of worship in 
Illinois, the original site of K. A. M. 
Temple, founded in 1845. Chicago’s 
Hirsch High School memorializes the 
eminent rabbi, scholar, editor and re- 
former, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, who oc- 
cupied the pulpit of Sinai Temple 
from 1880 until 1923. In Chicago, too, 
is the Henry Horner Memorial Monu- 
ment, erected to honor the late 
governor of Illinois who was a mem- 
ber of Sinai Temple and also of B’rith 
Sholom in Springfield. The Benjamin 
M. Frankel Memorial Building, home 
of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation 
at the University of Illinois, in Cham- 
paign, recalls the young Hebrew 
Union College graduate who founded 
the Hillel Foundations in 1923. 
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Indiana 

In Indianapolis’ Crown Hill Ceme- 
tery, not far from the last resting place 
of President Benjamin Harrison, Vice- 
Presidents Charles W. Fairbanks and 
Thomas Marshall and the poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, is the grave of, and 
a monument to, Brig. Gen. Frederick 
C. Knefler, one of the founders of the 
Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation. 
Knefler was one of the highest ranking 
Jewish officers in the Union Army. 

Terre Haute’s United Hebrew Con- 
gregation is unique in that while it is 
a member of the UAHC, the member- 
ship is offered a choice of Reform or 
Orthodox services. The rabbi, who is 
Reform, exercises general supervision 
over worship in both of them and also 
over the educational program. An 
Orthodox assistant rabbi officiates at 
traditional services and shares in the 
ministry. 


Kansas 

Wollman Park, in historic Leaven- 
worth, is named for Betty and Jonas 
Wollman, Kansas pioneers, who were 
among the founders of Congregation 
B’nai Jeshurun, oldest in the state. 
A portrait of Betty Wollman, one of 
the original Free Soilers, hangs in the 
State Historical Society in Topeka. In 
Wichita’s Jewish cemetery on Frisco 


Heights is the last resting place of 
Rabbi Bernard Cantor, Hebrew Union 
College graduate, who in 1920 was 
murdered by Ukrainian bandits, to- 
gether with Prof. Israel Friedlander, 
while serving in Poland and the 
Ukraine with the first overseas unit of 
the Joint Distribution Committee. 


Michigan 

Detroit's Temple Beth El is noted 
in Jewish history because in its second 
structure, at Woodward Avenue and 
Clifford Street, the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis was founded in 
1889. In the dome of the present 
building are Myron Barlow’s celebra- 
ted murals depicting four periods in 
Jewish history. The Fred M. Butzel 
Memorial Building, which houses the 
Detroit Welfare Federation, 
commemorates the beloved Jewish 
leader who was for years active in the 
UAHC. His father, Magnus Butzel, 
one of the early leaders of Beth El, is 
memorialized in the Butzel Branch of 
the Detroit Public Library. Detroit’s 
Kanter Street bears the name of Ed- 
ward Kanter, a prominent pioneer 
who was among the first members of 
Beth El. A section of the University 
of Michigan Historical Collection Li- 
brary at Ann Arbor is named for the 
late Rabbi Leo M. Franklin, Beth El’s 
rabbi from 1899 to 1941. 


Jewish 


Minnesota 

In Minneapolis’ Temple Israel there 
is an American Alcove containing ex- 
hibits dealing with America and the 
Jews on the American scene. Two 
galleries in the synagogue memorial- 
ize Jewish boys who were killed in 
World War II. The Mannheimer 
Fountain in Minneapolis’ Como Park 
honors Robert Mannheimer, merchant 
and civic leader, who was a prominent 
member of Mount Zion Temple. 


Missouri 

Aloe Plaza, one of the landmarks 
of St. Louis, memorializes Louis P. 
Aloe, a member of Shaare Emeth 
Temple, who was acting mayor of the 
city during World War I. The Rabbi 
Samuel Sale Museum in Shaare Emeth 
Temple, a memorial to the man who 
was the congregation’s spiritual lead- 
er for thirty-two years, contains a 
notable collection of Judaica. One of 
the two baptistry doors on St. Louis’ 
Christ Church Cathedral bears a 
series of Jewish symbols, the word 
for God in Hebrew and a Hebrew in- 
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scription. This door, and a similar one 
containing Christian symbols, are 
known as the Bishop Scarlett Baptistry 
doors and were presented to the 
cathedral in 1942 by Temple Israel 
when he completed ten years of service 
as a bishop. 

The McDonald County town of Se- 
ligman, on the Arkansas border, is 
named for Joseph Seligman, the most 
eminent American Jew between 1860 
and 1880, actively identified with the 
UAHC and New York’s Temple 


Emanu-FEl. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati’s Rockdale Avenue Tem- 
ple, oldest Jewish congregation in the 
West, was founded in 1824. The Isaac 
M. Wise Temple, B’nai Jeshurun, also 
in Cincinnati, is the congregation 
made famous by the ministry of I. M. 
Wise. Cincinnati. of course, is the 
home of the Hebrew Union College 
and its famous library and museum as 
well as of the American Jewish Ar- 
chives. 

In Cincinnati’s noted Union Ter- 
minal one of the celebrated mosaics 
in the foyer and long waiting room in- 
cludes a picture of former Mayor 
Murray Seasongood, for many years 
a trustee of Hebrew Union College. 
Seasongood Square in Cincinnati is 
named for Lewis Seasongood, a one- 
time leader of the UAHC. Just out- 
side of Cincinnati in Walnut Hills 
cemetery is the last resting place of 
Rabbi Wise, founder of the major in- 
stitutions of Reform Judaism. At 
North College Hill, a Cincinnati sub- 
urb, is Dr. Wise’s old farm. His house 
is intact with a number of his personal 
belongings still there. 

Among Cleveland’s famous _land- 
marks are the Euclid Avenue Temple. 
second oldest Jewish congregation in 
the state, and The Temple. which con- 
tains Arthur Szyk’s stained glass win- 
dows with a series of figures represent- 
ing the great heroes of Jewish history. 
Adjacent to The Temple is a small 
public park named for Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver. Cleveland’s celebrated 
Cultural Gardens were initiated in 
1916 by Leo Weidenthal, a member 
of The Temple. In the American Cul- 
tural Garden is the brotherhood 
shrine, honoring the four heroic chap- 
lains of World War IL. 

(To be continued) 





LISTEN to the “Message of Israel” 
each Sunday on the ABC network. 
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LAUGHTER IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


by Bernard Harrison 


ipecscitilidiitit are a critical group. 
Possibly it is because we are sup- 
posed to be a “kingdom of priests,” 
or because we take literally the excla- 
mation attributed to Moses, “Would 
all Israel were prophets!” Anyway, 
many are convinced that they are ex- 
pert enough to distinguish between 
the holy and the profane and the 
right and wrong in matters Jewish. 

Consider, for example, a letter I 
recently received from an angry con- 
gregant, who wrote, “Your demeanor 
in the pulpit astounds me. Can you 
explain why you crack jokes in the 
pulpit which ‘cause the congregation 
to chortle and laugh loudly in what 
you call the sanctuary?” 

Laughter in the synagogue! Ac- 
tually I had not “cracked jokes.” I 
had said a number of amusing things 
designed to underscore some serious 
points that I was making. The con- 
gregation had laughed, and I was 
secretly glad at the letter’s confirma- 
tion that my efforts at wit had been 
successful. I could also understand 
why my correspondent was disturbed. 
He felt that merriment had no place 
in a temple service. 

I disagree. It is certainly true that 
the worship service ought to be con- 
ducted earnestly. But as for a sermon, 





Rabbi Harrison is the spiritual leader of 


Temple Emanuel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


it is my belief that it may legitimate], 
contain a bit of jocularity, as long as 
no one is being shamed or hurt or as 
long as the canons of good taste are 
upheld. 

If you will pardon the anthropo- 
morphism, I would say that the good 
Lord Himself has and enjoys a sense 
of humor, for else how could He have 
tolerated his creatures from Adam 
down to my critic and me. Do we not 
read in the Book of Psalms (2:4), 
“He that sitteth in heaven, laugheth”? 
Our entire Jewish tradition welcomes 
the tonic of laughter, no matter what 
the attitude of other faiths might be. 
The Talmud “We should not 
rise to pray in the spirit of gloom... 
but only in the joy of religious duty.” 
and a Chasidic teacher added, “If 
you feel no joy when you begin you: 
prayers, compel yourself to be joyful.” 

Laughter. whether in the House of 
God or elsewhere, becomes even more 
wholesome when we_ recognize its 
healing therapy for the soul. That is 
why the greatest of all Jewish preach- 
ers, the so-called maggidim, mixed 
their homilies with humor. We must 
discard the notion that to be religious 
we must be stern, stuffy and stodgy. 

It is my conviction, therefore, that 
laughter is proper even in the sanctu- 


says, 


ary, and I therefore refuse to regard 
my efforts at lightening the effect of 
my sermon as deserving of rebuke. Do 
you agree? 


RAILROAD PRESIDENT AND SON 


' 
; 








¥. 


ALFRED PERLMAN (left) had two events to celebrate last summer. He 
became president of the New York Central Railroad and his son Michael 
(center) was confirmed by Rabbi Joel Y. Zion (right), of Temple Emanuel, 
Denver, Colorado. Mrs. Perlman is a confirmand of the same temple. 
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The Story of the First 
Jewish Settlers in the 
United States 


by Malcolm Stern 


] ETER STUYVESANT sat at his desk 


in the wooden fortress that guarded 
the approach to Manhattan Island. 
(The fortress stood in what is now 
the Battery.) Across from Peter sat 
a clerk, laboriously writing on a fresh 
page in the colony’s account book: 
“September 7, 1654.” 

Suddenly, down the stairs from the 
turret came a sentry. Saluting Stuy- 
vesant, he reported, “Sir, a French 
man-of-war has been sighted coming 
up the bay.” Peter a look of 
annoyance on his face. Foreign ships 
were usually plunder ships. Rising 
from his seat, he climbed the stairs to 


rose, 


the turret, his wooden leg beating a 
sharp tattoo on the weoden flooring. 
Snatching the telescope from the 
watchman, he surveyed the oncoming 
ship. riding rapidly on the tide. By 
now he could make out her name: “St. 
Charles.” 

“Man the guns!” shouted Peter. “If 
she’s looking for trouble we'll give 
her some.” 

But, as the French ship drew closer, 
she dipped her colors as a sign of 
peace. and a return signal from the 
port invited her to dock. 

“Bring the captain to me!” ordered 
the Governor. 

Within the hour, Captain Jacques 
de la Motthe was standing at the 
Governor’s desk. describing his mis- 
sion. Off the coast of South America 
he had bested a Spanish pirate ship. 
(Peter liked that!) Among the prizes 
was a group of Hollanders whom the 
pirates had captured. The Hollanders 
were fleeing from the once-Dutch 
stronghold of Recife, in Brazil, now 


Rabbi Stern, spiritual leader of Ohef 
Shalom Temple, Norfolk, Virginia, is 
genealogist for the American Jewish Ar- 
chives and is preparing a compendium of 
American Jewish genealogy containing 
the family trees of all Jewish families 
settled in America prior to 1840. 
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captured by the Portuguese. De la 
Motthe continued his tale. The refugee 
passengers had asked to be taken to 
Amsterdam, but his were to 
head for French colonies in America, 
so he had agreed to take them, on 
payment of a “reasonable” fare, to 
the Colony of New Holland and the 
New Amsterdam. 

“What sort of people are these?” 
inquired Stuyvesant. 

“Well, there’s a minister of your 
Dutch Reformed Church... .” 


orders 


town of 





ARRIVE. 
Drawing from new UAHC filmstrip, 
“Three Hundred Years: Memorable 
Events in American Jewish History,” 
written by Dr. Bertram W. Korn, 


THE TWENTY-THREE 


rabbi of Philadelphia’s Keneseth 
Israel Congregation. 
“Good!” interrupted Peter. “We 


could use another Dominie.” 

“And,” continued de la Motthe, “we 
have twenty-three Jews who still owe 
their passage fare.” 

“Jews!” expostulated the Governor. 
“Keep them on board. I will not have 
the infidels in my colony.” 

“But,” retorted the captain, “the ma- 
jority of them are burghers originally 
from Amsterdam, or who had rights 
of Dutch citizenship in Recife. I wish 
to enter a complaint against them for 





ASSER LEVY demands his rights. 
From “The Jews Settle in New Am- 


sterdam — 1654,” prize-winning 


Union filmstrip. 


my boat fare. Where can I do so if 
not in a Dutch court? You do dis- 
pense justice here, do you not?” 

“Sir, we pride ourselves on the ex- 
cellence of our courts.” The Governor 
continued, “File your claim, and we 
shall bring your Jews to trial this 
very day.” 

While de la Motthe was signing the 
necessary before the Dutch 
magistrates. soldiers were dispatched 


papers 


to bring the twenty-three Jews to the 


court room. De la Motthe stated his 
case. The passengers had _ pledged 


themselves to pay the passage but the 
money had not been forthcoming. 

In vain did the Jews explain that 
most of their possessions had been 
destroved in the siege of Recife. Their 
few portable treasures had been cap- 


tured by the pirates. leaving them 
little more than the clothes on their 
backs. 


The court decided that de la Motthe 
had to be paid, and ordered a public 
auction of whatever possessions the 
Jews had. The auction was held soon 
after. Sick at heart, the Jewish refu- 
gees, who had given their all for Hol- 
land, watched Hollanders buying up 
their few last bits of property. Among 
the crowd at the sale in the public 


square was another Jewish immi- 
grant, Jacob Barsimson, who had 
arrived in the colony from Holland 


barely two weeks before. Almost pen- 
niless he could not aid his fellow 
Jews. 

However, the purchasers were not 
without hearts. The heroism of the 
Jews in Recife was known to the crowd. 
Perhaps others recalled from their 
homeland in Amsterdam that Jews 
had helped bring prosperity to the 
Dutch metropolis. Whatever the mo- 
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records 


we know from the 
that some of them actually returned 
the goods to their original Jewish 


tivation, 


owners. 

But the proceeds from the auction 
were insufficient to satisfy the cap- 
tain’s claim, so the magistrates 
scanned the list of names to choose 
two to serve as hostages for the re- 
maining fares. There were four Israels 
on the list: Abram, David, Jacob, 
and Isaac. Obviously, one of those 
would make a good hostage. Abram 
owed more boat fare than the rest, 
probably because he was a man with a 
family. The same must be true of this 
Judicq de Meroda, who owed an 
equally large amount to de la Motthe. 
It wouldn’t do to put family men in 
jail; the community would have to 
support their dependents. The magis- 
trates made their pronouncement: 
“David Israel and Moses Ambrosius 
will serve as hostages until the debt 
to the ship’s captain nas been paid.” 

The second of these young men 
stepped forward. “My name is not 
Ambrosius, sir. It’s Lumbroso!” But 
the clerk had already inscribed Am- 
brosius in the record, and to change it 
was not deemed essential. 

The accounts of the colony do not 
tell us how long the two men re- 


mained in prison. Undoubtedly, the 
same motives that stirred the citizenry 
to help the Jews at the auction sale 
led them to help the Jews find shelter 
and employment, and we may be cer- 
tain that the two hostages were ran- 
somed as soon as possible. Of Am- 
brosius-Lumbroso’s later career we 
know nothing. He may have been re- 
lated to Jacob Lumbroso, the famous 
“Jew-Doctor” who arrived in Catholic 
Maryland in 1656 and for nine years, 
until his death, lived a checkered 
career which included his trial for 
blaspheming the Christian deity. 


The Israels 


David Israel, the other hostage, 
seems to have been a brother of 
Abram and Jacob. He remained in 
New Amsterdam until 1662, but find- 
ing little opportunity for advance- 
ment in the restrictive atmosphere of 
Stuyvesant’s administration, he mi- 
grated to the West Indian Island of 
Barbados, which. under the more 
liberal rule of England’s Oliver Grom- 
well, was allowing a growing settle- 
ment of Jews to establish itself. David 
embraced British citizenship, married, 
and eventually died in Barbados. leav- 
ing a large plantation to his heirs. 

If Abram Israel is identifiable with 


a certain Abraham Israel de Pisa, hy 
had a most colorful history following 
his departure from Brazil to New Am. 
sterdam. He, too, found the rigors of 
New Amsterdam too great. He re- 
turned to Amsterdam and found his 
way to the ear of His British Majes. 
ty’s Commissioner in that city, Si: 
William Davidson. Israel told David. 
son of his discovery of what he be 
lieved to be a gold mine in Jamaica. 
Davidson reported the matter to King 
Charles u, and the king authorized 
the outfitting of an expedition to ex- 
ploit the mine. The mine proved to 
be an abandoned 
mine, and Israel and his son, Isaac, 
who had settled in Jamaica, were 
banished from the island. They appear 
briefly in subsequent New Amsterdam 
court records; but found what was 
probably their final home in England. 

Of Jacob Israel we know only that 
he was in New Amsterdam in 1654. 

Isaac Israel may have been the 
father of the three. He en- 
tered into partnership with an Isaac 
Cardozo, and in December, 1655, the 
two of them were found trading with 
the Indians and with the Dutch forts 
along the South, or Delaware River. 
Stuyvesant objected to this profitable 
enterprise on the part of the Jews 


Spanish copper 


other 


HOME-MADE CHANUKO DECORATIONS FOR THE HOME 





HOME-MADE DECORATIONS for 
Chanuko are created by Mrs. Mar- 
vin Reznikoff, whose husband is 
rabbi of the Liberal Synagogue, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The me- 
norah, six feet high, is constructed 
of black wrought iron candle hold- 
ers, pipe and wood. It is put to- 
gether with screws and is storable. 
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A HOLLOW PAPIER MACHE drei- 
del, with plastic foam as the core, 
is a gift holder which can be at- 
tached to a wall or door. Measuring 
one by three feet, it is painted gold, 
sprinkled with glitter and sequins, 
and sprayed with shellac for weath- 
er-proofing. Readers are urged to 
submit other holiday ideas. 


TO DISPLAY GIFTS, gilded chicken 
wire is hung on door or wall. Each 
gift is attached to wire by drapery 
hooks. The stars were cut from plas- 
tic foam. Decorations pictured here 
are but a few of many devised by 
Mrs. Reznikoff, an expert designer, 
who is preparing a book called 
“Let’s Celebrate Chanuko.” 
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and ordered them back to New Am- 
sterdam. Cardozo probably left for 
England where he may have been the 
progenitor of that family which was 
later to migrate to America, and pro- 
vide us with a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Isaac Israel’s later history is 
lost. His name does appear as witness 
on a lease for Joseph Da Costa. 

Da Costa came from a noted family 
of Amsterdam Jews. His uncle, Uriel 
(the name is written also D’Acosta 
and Acosta), was persecuted as a 
heretic. Another uncle, for whom he 
was named, followed him to New Am- 
sterdam as will be seen shortly. This 
Joseph Da Costa came also from Bra- 
zil, where he had served as a member 
of the Mahamad (Executive Council) 
of the Recife congregation. It was 
probably he who was involved in liti- 
gation at Fort Orange (now Albany), 
in 1658, and retained Asser Levy as 
his attorney. 

So far we have told the stories only 
of those “St. Charles” 
whose names are recorded in the ar- 
chives of the Recife congregation. 


passengers 


Other “St. Charles” Passengers 

The remaining passengers had prob- 
ably been picked up by the French 
sea captain at his various ports-of- 
call. We know that the last Dutch 
ships left Recife in May of 1654, and 
it was September before the “St. 
Charles” reached New Amsterdam. 

One of these later passengers was 
the aforementioned Judicq (probably 
Judah) Meroda who, with Abram Is- 
rael, had the dubious distinction of 
owing the largest boat fare. So far as 
we know this is his one claim to fame. 

In contrast, Isaac Mesar (or De 
Mesa) left a well-traveled trail. Fif- 
teen years after his arrival in New Am- 
sterdam, we find him in Paramaribo, 
in the South American Dutch Colony 
of Surinam, or Dutch Guiana. Eight 
years later he is recorded as leaving 
Surinam for Jamaica, but he evidently 
returned briefly to New Amsterdam. 
In 1679, he is reported in Barbados 
as an immigrant from Surinam with 
his wife, Rachel. In Barbados, he 
found the prosperity that had _ evi- 
dently eluded him elsewhere, and he 
died there, a man of substance, in 
1696. 

The only woman on board the “St. 
Charles” whose name has come down 
to us was Rycke (for Rebecca) Nunes. 
She and Asser Levy had evidently be- 
gun a quarrel before both had left 
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Jamaica. Shortly after their arrival in 
New Amsterdam, Rycke haled Asser 
into court, employing as her attorney 
another “St. Charles” passenger, Solo- 
mon Piers (or Pieters, or Pietersen). 
Rycke won her case, and thereafter 
both she and her attorney disappear 
from history. 


Asser Levy 

Although the loser in this case, 
Asser Levy was to become the most 
outstanding of the “St. Charles” Jew- 
ish passengers. Adopting the Dutch 
custom, he signed himself “Van 
Schwelm” to indicate his family’s ori- 
gin in the Westphalian town of 
Schwelm. A man of considerable tal- 
ents, he served as butcher, providing 
his co-religionists with kosher meat, 
but also purveying meat to the Chris- 
tian community. He was the first to 
enter into partnership with a non- 
Jew. In 1657, having gained some 
material success, he was emboldened 
to demand from Stuyvesant, and ul- 
timately to secure, the “burgher 
right” or right of citizenship. Levy 
pointed out to the irascible Governor 
that Jews held this right in Amster- 
dam. With New Amsterdam’s original 
Jewish settler, Jacob Barsimson, Levy 
won the right, also, to stand guard on 
the city wall (located where now 
Wall Street’s skyscrapers tower), 
rather than to pay the onerous taxes 
demanded by Stuyvesant of those who 
were not citizens and eligible for 
guard duty. Versed in: Dutch law, 
Levy frequently functioned as_at- 
torney for his co-religionists. When 
the British took the city in 1664 and 
renamed it New York, Asser Levy’s 
name is the only Jewish one ascertain- 
able upon the lists of those who took 
the oath of allegiance to the British 
crown. The first Lutheran church in 
New York counted this Jew among 
the subscribers to its first building 
fund. Asser died in New York in 1681, 
leaving a wife, Miriam, and perhaps 
a son and namesake. He was un- 
doubtedly buried in the first Jewish 
cemetery, located on “a little hook of 
land beyond the city wall” which the 
Dutch magistrates had_ reluctantly 
granted to the Jews back in 1656. All 
trace of this cemetery has dis- 
appeared, although a _ second, the 
Chatham Square Cemetery, still exists. 

As is well known, Stuyvesant wrote 
to the Dutch West India Company, 
his employers in Amsterdam, com- 
plaining of the Jews’ arrival and ask- 


ing that they be compelled to leave. 
Jewish stockholders in the company 
made their voice heard and Stuyvesant 
was ordered to allow the Jews to 
settle. 


Three from Amsterdam 

Probably as a result of the recogni- 
tion that their co-religionists needed 
moral support, Salvador D’Andrada, 
Abraham de Lucena, and Jacob 
Cohen Henriques arrived in the colony 
from Amsterdam in February, 1655. 
These three men petitioned for, and 
ultimately secured, the cemetery plot. 

D’Andrada was prevented by Stuy- 
vesant from purchasing a house, but 
this seems to have netted Stuyvesant 
only further reproof from Amsterdam. 
trouble with 
having his store 


De Lucena got into 
the authorities by 
open on Sunday. He, however, ulti- 
mately purchased a home on the east 
corner of Pearl and Whitehall Streets. 
He is the only Jewish settler whose 
mentioned in the New Am- 
he got into a legal 


wife is 
sterdam records; 
fight because her reputation had been 
slandered. 

Henriques had been in Brazil, but 
was evidently one of those who had 
fled to Amsterdam and thence to New 
Amsterdam. In April of 1657 his peti- 
tion to open a bakery was denied by 
Stuyvesant’s magistrates; perhaps he 
wanted to bake matso for the forth- 
coming Passover. He is last mentioned 
in the records a year later. 

On the same ship with these three 
came David de Ferera, who became 
involved in difficulties with the au- 
thorities and was lodged in jail until 
his fine could be raised. De Ferera 
must have fled to Amsterdam directly 
from Portugal for he spoke no Dutch. 
Joseph Da Costa, newly arrived from 
Holland, and the most prominent of 
the Jewish settlers of New Amster- 
dam, served as his interpreter. Ferera 
later went to the South River and to 
Maryland where he became a patient 
of the aforementioned Dr. Jacob Lum- 
broso. His wanderings carried him 
into Virginia and he returned to New 
Amsterdam as an importer of Virginia 
tobacco. 


All We Know 

To date, 
has not revealed the last chapters in 
the lives of most of these first settlers. 
Undoubtedly, as more and more of 
the West Indian Jewish records come 
to light, we shall find that some of 


contemporary research 
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them, like Isaac De Mesa and David 
Israel, found refuge in the newly- 
opened British colonies in Barbados 
and Jamaica. In 1657, the Dutch set 
up a new colony in Guiana, at Esse- 
quibo, and as an inducement to settle- 
ment, offered Jews great freedom. 
Some of our New Amsterdam friends 
surely found their way there, or to 
other Dutch colonies in Surinam and 
Curacao. Still others went back to 
Amsterdam. Under Cromwell, the 
Jews were allowed into England, 
whence they had been expelled four 
centuries before. Jacob Cohen Hen- 
riques, mentioned above, died in 
London in 1674. Other refugees from 
Stuyvesant may have landed in Lon- 
don, also. 

Then, too, the assimilative trait, so 
much a part of Jewish history, may 
account for the disappearance from 
the records of others of these original 
settlers. Either through choice, or 
under compulsion from Dutch authori- 
ties, they may have assumed Dutch 
names. Their identity as Jews would 
thus be lost to us. 

And still others of them, like Asser 
Levy, may lie buried in that long-lost 
“hook of land” somewhere in lower 
Manhattan. 


(Continued from page 10) 
juncts of the synagogue. 


18. World Government. Do you 
think the U. S. will ever join up in a 
world government? Yes, 69; No, 25. 
If yes, in what year? Before 2000, 38; 
After World War III, 10. 


19. Proselytism. Do you think 
that American Judaism will ever 
strive, in an organized way, to seek 
proselytes? Yes, 50; No, 49. If yes, 
in what year do you think the first 
oficial missionary effort will be 
launched? Before 2000, 34. Com- 
MENTS .. It would lead to misunder- 
standing . . Let’s sell Judaism to Jews 

. 1 think I could sign up many un- 
affiliated non-Jews now .. It is for- 
eign to the liberal spirit. 


20. Community Center. What 
do you think is the future of the Jew- 
ish community center in America? 
Will the movement grow or decline? 
Grow, 53; Decline, 39; Remain as is, 
4. Comments .. /t will grow in small 
iowns .. It will grow in larger cities 

. It will grow in day camping fields 
It will decline as anti-Semitism 


declines . . It will yield to the syna- 
gogue .. It meets the needs of all the 


people. 





AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST 
FUND RAISERS 


A new Synagogue . 
school . . . 
or educational institutions! Our staff of 
specialists is prepared to help you plan 
and organize a fund raising campaign 
tailored to your individual and local 
needs. 


. . 2 new religious 
funds for civic, charitable 


for For the past twenty-five years we have 


SYNAGOGUES 
and 
RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS 
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PEnnypacker 5-3199 
Bankers Securities Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


proven in communities throughout the 
United States and Canada, that profes- 
Sionally directed campaigns are more 
successful, and cost less per dollar raised. 


You are invited to consult us before em- 
barking on your fund raising program. 
Write or phone. There is no charge or 
obligation. 


BERNARD S. KARMATZ 


Fund Raising and Public Relations 


Consultant 
Kingsley 5-7356 
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t the Tercentenary! © 
A magnificent 
- novel of the first 
Jewish settlers in 
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| BLESSED IS 
THE LAND 


By LOUIS ZARA 


This is the chronicle of the 23 Jews 
from Brazil who arrived unexpected 
and unwanted at the tip of Manhat- 
tan in 1654, and, despite the fierce 
antagonism of Peter Stuyvesant 
himself, sank their roots deep into 
a land they knew was blessed. It is 
a tale swift with adventure in the 
primeval wilderness . . . a tale of 
rivalry and battles against English 
and Dutch and French and Spanish 
and Indians . . . and of strange, 
unexpected, sometimes forbidden 
loves. It is the great story of a 
mighty event in the making of 
America. $3.95 


; PICTORIAL HISTORY 
of the JEWISH PEOPLE 


BY NATHAN AUSUBEL,. 1200 
superb illustrations! The first full- 
scale picture history of the Jews 
from Biblical times to the present. 
The year’s top book for every 
Jewish home. $5.00 


A TREASURY OF 
JEWISH FOLKLORE 


: Edited by NATHAN AUSUBEL. 
The stories, traditions, legends, 
songs, humor, and wisdom of the 
Jewish people through 3,000 years. 
750 selections, 75 songs (words and 
music). $4.00 
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OFFICIAL PRESENTATION of wood-carving, ‘‘The Sacri- 
fice,”” took place at House of Living Judaism-Berg Memo- 
rial. Statue of Abraham, Isaac and the ram was gift to 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations from Mrs. Felix 
M. Warburg. In chapel ceremony, Edward M. M. Warburg, 
well-known philanthropist and general chairman of United 
Jewish Appeal, made presentation on behalf of his mother. 
Photographs taken in lobby show Union national executive 
board members with Mr. Warburg. In upper photo (from 
left): Walter W. Weismann, general chairman of Greater 
New York’s UAHC Combined Campaign; Mr. Warburg 
(center), and Joseph Eisner, Union’s assistant treasurer. In 
the middle photo, Mr. Warburg is being greeted by Oscar 
M. Lazrus, UAHC treasurer, who donated chapel to the 
Union. Bottom photo shows (from left) Walter Midener, 
statue’s sculptor; Mr. Warburg; Rabbi Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, UAHC president; and Dr. Samuel S. Hollender, 
board chairman, who accepted statue on behalf of Union. 
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ARRANGEMENTS for the Western Broth- 
erhood Regional Convention, to be 
held February 10-12, 1955, at the 
Clark Hotel in Los Angeles are near- 
ing completion. J. Robert Arkush, of 
Los Angeles, NFTB vice-president, 
and DeWald Baum, past president of 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple Men’s 
Club, head a committee of the South- 
ern California Council which has 
been working on plans for entertain- 
ment of out-of-town delegates. A fea- 
ture of the regional will be an after- 
noon and evening program at Camp 
Hess Kramer, the Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple Men’s Club’s $250,000 youth 
camp, fronting on the Pacific Ocean. 
Men’s clubs in the Southern Cali- 
fornia, Western and Rocky Mountain 
regions are assigning representatives. 
Members of other brotherhoods who 
will be in Los Angeles for the UAHC- 
NFTS Biennial Convention, February 
13-16 at the Statler Hotel are cordially 
invited. The Clark Hotel is six blocks 
from the Statler. 


THE ANNUAL MAN-OF-THE-YEAR AWARD 
and Installation Dinner Meeting of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Temple 
Brotherhoods will be held Thursday 
night, January 20, 1955, at the Hotel 
Delmonico in New York City. Tex and 
Jinx McCrary head a list of notables 
who will participate in the gala affair, 
which is open to all men’s club mem- 
bers and their wives in the New York 
metropolitan area. Out-of-town broth- 
erhood members who are planning to 
be in New York at the time and would 
like to attend are urged to make res- 
ervations early. Tickets at $7.50 each 
and tables of ten may be purchased 
while they last from Louis J. Weber, 


230 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
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by Avraham Soltes 
Temple Sharey Tefilo, East Orange, N. J. 


G6... FELLOWSHIP in a religious at- 


mosphere! Here is the major goal of 
most Temple Brotherhoods. Yet in the 
hectic tempo of American urban liv- 
ing, how tiny is the impact which a 
monthly Men’s Club program of two 
hours’ duration can make on the fives 
of members who come under its in- 
fluence but once in thirty days. If we 
could only get away from telephones, 
from the constant demands of business 
and family, perhaps then... . 

So reasoned the board of the Sharey 
Tefilo Men’s Club of East Orange, 
New Jersey. To launch the 1951-52 
season, a group of thirty-eight men 
left their worldly responsibilities be- 
hind them, and spent a glorious week- 
end amid the refreshing beauty of the 
Pocono hills, near the banks of the 
Delaware River. The calm, unhurried 
mood of the Sabbath, with its prayers 
and music, its intellectual inquiry and 
its muscular relaxation entered the 


AS PART OF ITS COMPLETE PROGRAM 
service for affiliates, NFTB this year 
has enlarged by over 50 per cent its 
Brotherhood Program Guide. This is 
now a 234-page book of 23 chapters, 
reflecting every facet of brotherhood 
programming. Supplements have been 
added on Speakers, Adult Education 
Discussions, Audio-Visual Materials, 
Brotherhood Retreats, Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Nights, and the findings of 
NFTB’s survey of Reform laymen’s 
attitudes toward Jewish practices. A 
copy of the book has been sent to 
every brotherhood president and rab- 
bi. Additional copies $1.50 each. 


heart of every man who attended. 

Beneath the open skies, one could 
better understand a Torah given to 
desert wanderers; in the soft shadow 
of the hills, one could more easily 
sense his kinship to God and nature; 
with the friendly joshing on the ball- 
field, the boyish hi-jinks in dormitory 
and dining room, the voices rising in 
lilting song after song, tenseness and 
strain dropped like veils from off 
men’s faces, and the beauty and ex 
hilaration of true brotherhood became 
deeply yet obviously apparent. This 
retreat has become an annual event. 

Our fathers regarded the Sabbath 
as a foretaste of Paradise; to the men 
of Sharey Tefilo this Sabbath retreat 
was truly “a bit of heaven on earth”— 
a week-end in which many found again 
a spirit which they had lost and which 
the world sadly needs. “Behold how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!” 


Lecture Bureau 


ONE OF ITS MOST VALUABLE tangible 
services, NFTB’s Lecture Bureau has 
been flooded with requests for speak- 
ers and other program suggestions 
this year. Men’s clubs which are tak- 
ing advantage of this service are 
saving time and money and providing 
better programs for their members. 
Increased attendance at meetings and 
more interest in brotherhood activities 
result. Significantly, more brother- 
hoods are “block-booking” their entire 
year’s programs in advance. Engage- 
ments are being tied in with speakers’ 
itineraries, thereby realizing consider- 
able savings. 
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Profiles 


Beginning a series about 
men who have _ rendered 
outstanding service to 
brotherhood. 


Arthur G. Ostheimer 


Nw IN ITS 35TH SEASON, the high 


quality of the Temple Men’s Club 
Lecture Course is generally taken for 
granted by the people of Erie. 

The man who has been responsible 
all these years for this fine community 
service, Arthur G. Ostheimer, also re- 
gards his work as a matter of routine. 

And yet, the list of speakers and 
entertainers he has brought to the 
Erie Temple reads like “Who's Who 
in America.” , 


Five Top Attractions 

This season’s list is typical: Helen 
Jepson. Metropolitan opera star; Rab- 
bi Solomon Bb. tf reehof, of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Harry D. Gidonese, president of 
Brooklyn College; Robert Aura Smith, 
New York Times and CBS Far East- 
ern specialist, and Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, 
nuclear scientist. 

Previous years’ speakers have in- 
cluded such headliners as Sinclair 
Lewis, Dorothy Thompson, Robert La 
Follette, Rabbi Stephen Wise, Will 
Durant, H. V. Kaltenborn, Vicki 
Baum, Drew Pearson, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Leon 
Henderson, Bennett Cerf, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, Eva Le Gallienne and 
Clarence Darrow. 

All lectures are held in the temple, 
and attendance averages 500. 


Price Remains Low 

“The price of admission, $3.60 for 
the series of five lectures,” Mr. Ost- 
heimer reports, “always has remained 
the same, although the cost, as in 
everything else, has risen. Men’s club 
members receive a ticket for the lec- 
ture course as part of their $15.00 
brotherhood dues, which also covers 
four dinner meetings. Though non- 
profit, we are still holding our heads 
above water. 

“Our course,” he adds, “is a civic 
enterprise open to the public. Clien- 
tele is a large part non-Jewish, con- 
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men and 


professional 
women, teachers and prominent busi- 
ness people. Many of our clientele 
look forward annually to this course 
as their one big educational treat of 
the year.” 


sisting of 


Temple President 

The same zeal and efficiency that 
has marked Mr. Ostheimer’s adminis- 
tration of the Men’s Club Lecture 
Course has marked his other work for 
his temple. which he has served 
faithfully as president for the past ten 
years. He formerly was president of 
the men’s club. 

Now seventy and retired, Mr. Ost- 
heimer has real estate interests and 
formerly ran a men’s clothing store. 
A widower, he has two daughters, one 
with whom he resides in Erie, and one 
in New Haven, and four grandchil- 
dren. His hobby has been his temple 
and its men’s club. The manner in 
which he has pursued this hobby has 
made him one of the most loved and 
respected citizens of his community. 
“An inspiration to the entire congre- 
gation” is the way Mr. Ostheimer is 
described by Rabbi Randall M. Falk. 


the temple’s spiritual leader. 


New Life Member 


TEMPLE MENORAH Men’s Club of Chi- 
cago and Marvin L. Kohner, of Mil- 
waukee, national board member, have 
become JCS Life Members. There are 
now 73 Life Members on the JCS Hon- 
or Roll; 47 of these were taken out 
by individuals and 26 by brotherhoods. 
Life Memberships are $1,000; pay- 
ment may be spread over four years 
at $250 a year. 


A New Meaning 
For Chanuko 


Let us give new meaning 
To Chanuko this year; 

The festival that celebrates 
Success for those who dare. 


The tale of old has been retold, 
We honor all its heroes; 

Let’s add to this in manner bold 
A custom new, apropos. 


In ancient days the Maccabees 

The Roman idols shattered; 

They cleansed the Temple, lit the 
Light, 

Through Holiness inspired. 


In honor of this festival 

That praises moral courage, 
Let us exemplify the deed 
And to our faith give homage. 


As we each candle light and bless 
In earnest consecration, 

Let us each firmly here avow 

Our personal dedication. 


To grace our homes with Sabbath 
lights, 

To start our meals with blessings, 

To make each Friday temple night, 

No longer faith repressing. 


Thus Chanuko will doubly serve 
Its role of dedication, 

And we shall find in life more joy 
Through spiritual regeneration. 


—Dr. Moses Joel Eisenberg 
Temple Israel Brotherhood 
Boston, Mass. 


A UNIQUE AND TIMELY new series of 
eight jumbo post-cards has been pro- 
duced by NFTB to help increase at- 
tendance at men’s club meetings. This 
eye-catching set supplements the suc- 
cessful series of last year, when 40,000 
notices were ordered. Samples of all 
sixteen meeting notices are contained 
in an augmented NFTB Publicity Kit. 
which has been mailed to all brother- 
hood presidents. Space is provided for 
filling in data about local meetings 
and for addressing. Submit orders to 
NFTB, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 
33, NT. 
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i. IS A WELL-ESTABLISHED PRACTICE 
for rabbis to lecture to university 
classes and convocations. College 
groups frequently visit temple services 
as part of their study of world reli- 
gions. It is a new experience, however, 
when faculty and student representa- 
tives of thirteen colleges meet under 
the auspices and on the grounds of a 
Jewish organization. 

The Camp Hess Kramer Conference 
on Human Relations was such an 
event. In the spring of 1954, Camp 
Hess Kramer, sponsored by the men’s 
club of the Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple, issued an invitation to the 
universities and senior colleges in 
Southern California to send represen- 
tatives, in proportion to their enroll- 
ment, to the conference, at which in- 
ter-group relationships in American 
society would be discussed under the 
guidance of outstanding leaders in 
the fields of law, religion, the humani- 
ties and science. 

Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, revered 
spiritual leader of the Wilshire Boule- 
vard Temple, served as convener of 
the conference. The sponsoring com- 
mittee, under the honorary chairman- 
ship of Governor Goodwin’ J. Knight, 
included college presidents, religious 
and civic leaders. Representatives of 
the temple, such as Eddie Cantor, Jose 
L. Gildred, camp president, and S. 
Tilden Norton, temple president, were 
joined by Episcopal Bishop Francis 
Bloy and Catholic Bishop Joseph Mc- 
Gucken, Sheriff Eugene W. Biscailuz 
and Supervisor John Anson Ford; 
David Hearst of the Herald Express 
and Norman Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times. 


Thirteen Colleges Represented 

Thirteen colleges responded to the 
invitation by sending seventy-three 
students, who were drawn in almost 
equal proportion from Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish backgrounds and 
included several Negro, Mexican and 
oriental young men and women. 

The conference opened with a key- 
note address by Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, 
dean of Occidental College. The his- 
torian pointed out that inter-group 
tensions form the major challenge to 
American civilization and that survival 
of our culture, under the onslaught of 
alien powers, will depend largely on 
our meeting this test. 

The Saturday morning session in- 


cluded addresses by Dr. Joseph Kap- 
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Human Relations 


Conference 
by Rabbi Alfred Wolf 


Wilshire Boulevard Temple, Los Angeles 


lan, University of California physicist, 
and Dr. B. M. Brundage, assistant 
director of the U.C.L.A. Atomic 
Energy Project. Both scientists agreed 
that there was no longer a division 
between physical and social sciences. 
that the facts of an atomic age made 
cooperation between the various fields 
of science, between population groups 
and between countries a 
that science, on the other hand, was 
providing the means which might elim- 
inate some of the major causes of 
inter-group tension, through tele-com- 
munications, atomic power harnessed 
for peace-time use, utilization of solar 
energy, and photo-synthesis. 

The Saturday afternoon 
featured a panel including Dr. Ada- 
line C. Guenther, director of the Uni- 
versity Religious Conference, Rabbi 
Magnin, and Dr. Forrest C. Weir, 
executive secretary of the Los Angeles 
Church Federation, with Dr. Harland 
Hogue. religion at 
Scripps College, as moderator. The 
panelists demonstrated that the best 
in Judeo-Christian tradition works for 
cooperation between groups of dif- 
ferent backgrounds, that inter-group 
prejudices are not compatible with a 
truly religious attitude and that the 
churches are engaging in studies and 
activity projects designed to bring 
about closer cooperation between the 
racial and religious groups within the 
American population. 


necessity ; 


session 


professor of 


Camp Atmosphere 

The camp setting was used to its 
fullest at the Saturday evening ses- 
sion, which found the conference sing- 
ing around a blazing campfire and then 
listening intently as Professor Howard 
Graham Ely. of Loyola Law School. 
spoke about protection granted minor- 
ity groups by the American tradition 
of law, and as W. Miller Barbour, 
Western field director of the National 
Urban League, reported on the status 
of prejudice in eleven Western states. 
and on techniques of eliminating it. 

The Sunday closing session was ad- 


dressed by Dr. Raymond B. Allen, 


chancellor of the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles, who pointed 
out that the individual can know him- 
self only to the extent that he inte: 
acts with people around him and that 
his rights are best protected by pro- 
tecting the rights of others, regardless 
of group differences. Dr. Allen’s talk 
was followed by a report on the Loyo 
la University Summer Institute on 
Human Relations by Fred Schreiber. 
director of the institute and area di- 
rector of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

The Conference was not an “inter- 
faith” event. Therefore, no interfaith 
religious service was held. However. 
services were conducted by the stu- 
dents in the camp’s beautiful outdoor 
Magnin Chapel—a Protestant service 
on Sunday morning, led by Dr. Guy 
M. Davis. Jr.. of Chapman College. 
and a Jewish service on Saturday 
morning, at which I spoke. Catholic 
students attended mass at the nearby 
Church of Our Lady in Malibu. 

The success of the conference was 
not limited to what the students ab- 
sorbed intellectually, by listening to 
the lecturers and engaging in question 
and answer periods. The major assets 
were rather to be found in the fact 
that students from the most diverse 
backgrounds did their thinking, learn- 
ing and talking while they lived to- 
gether in the relaxed camp atmos- 
phere; that they had a chance to ver- 
balize their feelings on inter-group re- 
lations together with members of the 
groups who normally are only the 
absent object of such discussions; that 
the conference engendered a desire to 


do something positive about  inter- 
group tensions; that the conferees 


were student leaders. able to relate 
the information and the spirit of the 
conference to their fellow students. 


Press Coverage 
The general reaction to the Camp 


Hess Kramer Conference on Human 
Relations was excellent. Every metro- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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L. to r.: W. Miller Barbour, National Urban League; 
Dr. Howard Graham Ely, Loyola Law School; Emily 
Eyraud, Los Angeles State College; Ruth Nakao, San 
Diego State College. They took part in conference 
described on opposite page. 


Standing: Dr. Raymond B. Allen, chancellor, U.C.L.A. ; 
seated at table: Wellington Rogers, president, Los 
Angeles State College Associated Students. Camp Hess 
Kramer was ideal site for sessions. 
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Saturday Night Campfire 









L. to r.: DeWald Baum, president, Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple Men’s Club; Dr. Adaline C. Guenther, 
U.C.L.A. Religious Conference; Dr. Forrest C. Weir, 
Los Angeles Church Federation; Adolph Mann, men’s 
club vice-president. 













L. to r.: Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple; Joanne Weston, San Diego State College; 
Leatrice Brazeau, Long Beach State College; Rozier 
Sanchez, Loyola University. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 








Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


A Layman’s Visit on a 
Chautauqua Circuit 


by Irvin Freedman 
Vice-President, Brotherhood Oheb Sholom, Harrisburg, Pa. 


enucneece. I have accompanied 
my rabbi, Philip D. Bookstaber, on a 
Jewish Chautauqua Society circuit, to 
Bucknell University, Teachers College 
at Lock Haven, Pa., Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, and other commu- 
nities throughout Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. I strongly recom- 
mend that more laymen go along with 
their rabbi when he is assigned by the 
Society to spread the message of 
Judaism. My last JCS experience is 
most interesting in my memory. 

The week preceding July 4, I ac- 
companied my rabbi to the Senior 
High Conference of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist church, 
attended by 250 boys and girls of high 
school age at Western Maryland Col- 
lege. There were twenty ministers and 
leaders to direct the activities, cover- 
ing inspiration, recreation, study and 
fellowship. The only Jews on campus 
were my rabbi and myself. We took 
with us prayer books and a Torah. 
In addition to daily lectures by the 
rabbi, there was a request for him 
to conduct a Saturday morning service 
in the chapel. I had the privilege of 
reading the service while the rabbi 
gave the message of the morning. 

How many of the Christian boys 
and girls do you think ever met a 
rabbi before? I kept count. Only 40 
of the 250. 

The theme of the conference was 
“This Our Fellowship.” Questions 
asked the rabbi by the young people 
brought out not only their interest to 
know more about Judaism, but the 
potential prejudice in many Chris- 
tian homes toward Jews in particular 
and Judaism in general. The impact 
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of my rabbi upon the youth is ex- 
emplified by the following letter he 
received from one of the girls: 

Dear Rabbi: 

I just had to write to tell you 
how much I enjoyed knowing you 
and being with you for a week. 
You have done more to banish 
prejudice from my mind than 
anyone else I ever met. Johnny 
loved you too and both of us 
think you are wonderful. To be 
truthful, I used to hate the people 
of your faith. I told you that 1 
used to live in a Jewish section 
of town. I didn’t tell you that we 
were the persecuted ones. I real- 
ize now that there are good and 
bad Jews and Christians, and you 
are much more Christian than I 
can ever be. You are truly one of 
the most wonderful men I have 
ever met. If Johnny and I were 
Jewish, I am certain we would 
come to you for all our problems. 
As it is, we have leaned on you 
for help anyway. 

I can only pray for your hap- 
piness, but you will always have 
two young people who love you. 
Many thanks for being what you 
are. Thanks for your love, faith, 
guidance, and all your gentle 
kidding. All of us at the camp 
will remember you. God _ bless 
you and with much love, 


Any brotherhood leader who vol- 
unteers to accompany his rabbi on a 
Jewish Chautauqua Society engage- 
ment will be firmly convinced of the 
efficiency of this vital brotherhood 
project and of the need for support. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 22) 
politan paper in Los Angeles printed 
reports, notably the Los Angeles Ex- 


aminer, which kept a reporter on the 


scene throughout the sessions and pub- 
lished four articles, including one full 
page article on Sunday, May 9. 

It is most encouraging to those of 
us who planned the conference that 
letters are still arriving from partic- 
ipants, from student organizations 
and university administrators, express- 
ing thanks for the experience and 
voicing the hope that the Camp Hess 
Kramer Conference on Human Rela- 
tions will become an annual institu- 
tion. Gratifying as these letters are. 
they do not measure up to memories 
such as a Negro student from Pepper- 
dine College taking the floor in a 
discussion to state: “I came to Cali- 
fornia from Texas. My experience 
here did very little to dispel my notion 
that my race alone was singled out 
for discrimination. This conference 
helps me to realize that we are not 
alone: that we are sharing our ex- 
perience with many other groups in 
the population. What is more impor- 
tant. I am seeing how people are at 
work to improve minority groups.” 

At the end of the conference a 
senior at the University of Redlands 
came to thank us. “I now practice 
teaching and next fall I'll be teaching 
a sixth grade. Up to now I knew how 
to teach reading, writing and _ arith- 
metic. This conference has given me a 


better idea on how to teach a way of 
life.” 


Brotherhood Section, AMERICAN JUDAISM 
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§75,000 Drive for TV-Radio 
Approved by JCS Board 


THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE ROARD of 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society, meet- 
ing in New York, October 16-18, in- 
creased its budget by $75,000 for 1954- 
55 to expand its educational program 
through the medium of television and 
radio. 

Initial response to the TV version 
of “Let There Be Light,” the first doc- 
umentary film produced by the So- 
ciety, brought requests for showings 
from 115 TV stations in communities 
with a total of 20 million set owners 
throughout the country. 

The JCS has planned a continuity 
in the “fifth phase” of its educational 
approach, which is directed through 
TV and radio to a Christian or a gen- 
eral audience to create better appre- 
ciation and understanding of Judaism. 
A second film is in production, and it 
is hoped to be able to release it in Jan- 
uary. An expenditure was authorized 
for a third TV film for release in 
April. 

“We are organizing plans,” said 
Harold W. Dubinsky, of St. Louis, 
NFTB-JCS president, “to stimulate an 
intensive drive by our 303 brother- 


hoods to provide the additional funds 
necessary for this expanded activity. 
We are urging our local leaders and 
our men’s clubs to exert every pos- 
sible effort to substantially increase 
our JCS receipts this year to enable 
us to take advantage of our fifth phase 
opportunities to the mass audience of 
America via television and radio.” 
Mr. Dubinsky emphasized that the 
fifth phase activity will not curtail in 
any way the Society’s regular four- 
point program of service to colleges 
and Christian church camps, for which 
a budget of $121,000 has been ap- 
proved for the current fiscal year. 


Colleges Request 
Tercentenary Topics 


APPROXIMATELY THREE-QUARTERS of 
the colleges calling on the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society to furnish rabbis 
this year are requesting that they 
speak on topics related to the Ameri- 
can-Jewish Tercentenary. 

In its annual catalog for the 1954- 
55 academic year and in correspond- 
ence with the colleges, the Society 


Tercentenary Programs 


= TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS are Co- 
operating in the 300th anniversary 
celebration of the Jewish settlement in 
the United States, which is being ob- 
served this year. NFTB has recom- 
mended that each affiliated men’s club 
devote at least one meeting during the 
season to the Tercentenary. 

A special supplement of the Broth- 
erhood Program Guide lists thirty- 
three speakers on Tercentenary topics, 
principally authorities on American 
Jewish history. 

A Tercentenary Section in the 
Audio-Visual Supplement of the Pro- 
gram Guide offers appropriate films, 
kinescopes, filmstrips and plays. 

One of the new series of jumbo post- 
cards in the NFTB Publicity Kit de- 
picts a Revolutionary War soldier 
reading a Hebrew Bible, with the 
caption “300 Years.” This card is suit- 
able for announcing any congrega- 
tional Tercentenary observance. 

The Metropolitan Conference of 
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Temple Brotherhoods, representing 
sixty men’s clubs in the Greater New 
York area, will hear Dr. Abraham 
Duker, noted Jewish historian and 
sociologist, lecture on American Jew- 
ish history, on March 22, 1955. Dr. 
Duker also was commissioned by 
NFTB and NFTS to prepare an adult 
study pamphlet on the history and 
development of the American Jewish 
community. 

Three suggested brotherhood Ter- 
centenary programs were outlined in 
the Summer edition of the NFTB 
Service Bulletin. 


A NEW FOLDER entjtled “Ten Steps to 
Raise Your Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety Quota” was recently produced. 
Copies are available to temple broth- 
erhoods from JCS on request. 


mentioned that the rabbis were pre- 
pared to discuss, on request, the im- 
portant role of Jews and Judaism in 
the up-building of America. The So- 
ciety offered appropriate filmstrips, 
book exhibits and photostats of manu- 
scripts of American-Jewish  signifi- 
cance from the Jewish archives. Mean- 
while, the rabbis were informed of 
this approach by the Society and were 
offered background material. 

Suggested Tercentenary topics list- 
ed in the catalog include: “Insights in- 
to American Jewish History,” “Great 
American Jewish Personalities,” “The 
Synagogue in American Life,” “Juda- 
ism in the Social Thought of the 
United States,” and “The Hebraic 
Mortar.” 


JCS Grants 


AN ADDITIONAL $1500 grant to the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society from the 
Sadie and Arthur Lamport Founda- 
tion was announced at the NFTB-JCS 
Board meeting by Charles Friedman, 
past national JCS chairman. This 
brings to $6000 the total gifts from 
this foundation to the Society. A con- 
tribution of $1000 from Rodef Shalom 
Temple Men’s Club of Pittsburgh to 
the JCS Radio-TV fund also was an- 
nounced. 


Greeting Cards 


IN RESPONSE TO MANY REQUESTS, NFTB 
has added four new greeting cards to 
its old series of eight. In addition to a 
new birthday and anniversary card, 
brotherhoods now can acknowledge 
the Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation of 
their members’ children with appro- 
priate greetings. Samples of these at- 
tractive new cards, selling at 5 cents 
each with envelope, already have been 
distributed to men’s club secretaries. 
Use of the cards can help create a 
better spirit of fellowship in your 
men’s club. 


Welcome, 
New Affiliates 


Portsmouth, N.H., BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEMPLE ISRAEL, Pres., Max Freedman; 
Kilgore, Texas, BETH SHOLOM BROTH- 
ERHOOD, Pres., D. B. Bergman. 
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Needed: 


Spiritual Leadership 


by Emanuel Gamoran 


F.. SIX MONTHS this year, | 
traveled in France, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, England, Ireland, and in Israel. 
The journey was made possible by 
the grant of a six months leave of 
absence from the Commission on 
Jewish Education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. A lecture fellowship, granted 
by the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods enabled me to address the 
Liberal synagogues and teachers in 
France, England, and Ireland. Also, 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
and the World Conference on Hebrew 
Education had invited me to give a 
series of lectures at the University 
on recent methods in American edu- 
cation and on intercultural education 
in the United States. 

There had been a time when Amer- 
ican Jewry was educationally and 
spiritually sustained by the great Jew- 
ish cultural and educational centers 
of Eastern and Central Europe. World 
War II and the Hitler terror, which 
decimated the Jews of Central and 
Eastern Europe, together with the 
Iron Curtain which has cut off over 
two million more, has changed that 
situation radically. 

During my visit it was clearly evi- 
dent that West European Jewry is 
undergoing a rapid process of what 
might be called not merely assimila- 


Dr. Gamoran is director of the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education of the 


UAHC. 
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tion but self-effacement. The three 
hundred thousand Jews in England 
may not be tither 
culturally or educationally, to sustain 
themselves. It is estimated that of 
some fifty thousand Jewish children 
of school age in England, only one- 
half are in Jewish schools at any one 
time, and the education which most of 
them receive is not very intensive. 
Few continue their education beyond 
the elementary grades. 

From the point of view of Liberal 
conditions are difficult. In 
England the Liberal movement is 
divided. One part is known as the 
Liberal synagogue and the other as the 


strong enough, 


Judaism 


Reform synagogue. In France _ there 
is only one Liberal synagogue in the 
city of Paris. In Ireland, where there 
are about 6,500 Jews, about 5,000 in 
Dublin, there is one Progressive con- 
gregation, the Dublin Progressive 
Synagogue, which is doing a wonder- 
ful piece of work against great odds 
and with only lay leadership. The 
Sabbath service, conducted by the 
adults on Friday evening, with Eng- 
lish and Hebrew readings by the 
congregation, and that conducted by 
the children on Sabbath morning, 
likewise under lay leadership, would 
be a source of pride to any well-es- 
tablished congregation in America 
and would put many of the Reform 
congregations in America to shame. 

In Israel the situation is radically 
different. Approximately, 75 per cent 
of the children are in secular schools 
and 25 per cent in the religious 
schools (Orthodox). Only one school 
may be called religiously liberal. the 
Leo Baeck School. conducted by Dr. 





x a 


Children of the Progressive Synagogue, Dublin, Ireland, turn out to greet 
Dr. and Mrs. Emanuel Gamoran (center rear) during their recent visit 


to Ireland. 
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Elk in Haifa, in which both the 
National Federation of Temple Sis- 
terhoods and the National Federation 
of Temple Youth have taken an in- 
terest. 

However, all children, whether in 
the secular or religious schools, study 
the Hebrew Bible thoroughly and 
since Hebrew is their mother tongue, 
many elements of religious instruction 
are absorbed even in those schools 
which are not specifically designated 
as religious. 


Nevertheless, both in Europe and 
in Israel, the young people are for- 
saking the tradition of their fathers 
because of emphasis on such ques- 
tions as dietary laws and minor as- 
pects of Sabbath observance. If the 
only thing that Judaism stands for 
continues to be reflected in these 
minutiae, the young people will have 
none of it. There is a great need for 
a modern approach to Judaism. A 
genuine spiritual leadership can re- 
vitalize Jewish tradition, select the 


Twentieth Biennial Assembly 


A. THE 1954-55 season progresses, 
Sisterhood thoughts turn more and 
more frequently to the event that will 
highlight the current year, the Twen- 
tieth Biennial Assembly of the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, which will take place in Los 
Angeles. February 13-16, 1955. The 
Hotel Statler has been selected as 
convention headquarters for both 
NFTS and the UAHC. 

This will be the first time in twenty- 
five years that a Biennial has been 
held on the West Coast. The Jewish 
community in that part of the country 
has grown rapidly during the last 
decade. In the states of California, 
Oregon, Washington and Arizona, 
which compose NFTS District No. 24, 
the Western Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, there are today more 
than forty Sisterhoods with a total 
membership of almost 9,000 individ- 
uals. In recognition of the fact that 
such a large percentage of NFTS and 
UAHC members reside on the West 
Coast and that their number is grow- 
ing so rapidly. it was decided to lo- 
cate the 1955 Biennial there. 

For many years, Sisterhoods on the 
West Coast have been faithfully 
sending their full quota of delegates 
to conventions held in midwestern or 
eastern cities. It is now the turn of 
Sisterhoods in other parts of the coun- 
try to display their loyalty and their 
sense of kinship by sending their 
full quota of delegates to Los Angeles 
and helping to make this the most 
successful of the NFTS_ Biennial 
Assemblies. 

The Biennial Program Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Henry 
Monsky, Los Angeles, California, has 
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MRS. MONSKY 


worked long and arduously, meeting 
in Los Angeles and New York, to plan 
workshops that will give the partici- 
pants practical help in the solution of 
problems and permit the exchange of 
ideas about new techniques and mate- 
rials. The general sessions, both those 
held in the evenings in conjunction 
with the UAHC and the afternoon 
sessions for Sisterhood members, 
should give lasting inspiration as well 
as intellectual stimulation. Important 
questions will be discussed at the 
business sessions. Your advice is need- 
ed to help make decisions that will 
vitally affect the future activities of the 
National Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods. 

Should you need help in planning 
your trip to Los Angeles, or in making 
your trip to the Biennial part of an 
exciting vacation or business trip, 
Eleano Tours, NFTS travel agents, 
279 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.., 
will be happy to help you if you will 
write to them directly about your 
needs. 


great humane, cultural, and esthetic 
values of Judaism, and emphasize 
them in Hebrew education. 

This is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to Liberal Judaism to assume 
the leadership needed in Israel. A 
genuine Liberal movement would have 
the advantage of appealing to a 
population that is Jewishly well in- 
formed, rooted in the Bible and in 
Jewish sources in general, which is 
seeking to find in Jewish tradition the 
great values of a noble culture. 


Don’t forget! The time is February 13- 
16, 1955. The place is Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, California. We are look- 
ing forward to seeing you at the Twen- 
tieth Biennial Assembly of the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods! 


Here and There 
in the 


Sisterhood World 


BeTtrER HuMAN RELATIONS was the 
theme of a meeting of Temple Israel 
Sisterhood, Boston, Mass. Rabbi 
land B. Gittelsohn and Charles Cher- 
Government, 


Ro- 


rington, Professor of 
Harvard University, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Can Legislation Improve Hu- 
man Relations?” 


SALE of Holland 
Emanu-El, Dallas, 
raise enough funds 
to act as hostess to the 1955 conven- 
tion of NFTS District No. 22, the 
Texas-Oklahoma Federation, and 
beautify their city as well. 


THROUGH THE 
bulbs, Temple 
Texas. hopes to 


THE DecaLocuE set to music by 
Mrs. Howard Kern, Pikesville, Md., 
a former member of the NFTS execu- 
tive board, was sung at a Friday eve- 
ning service at Temple Har Sinai, 


Baltimore, Md. 


“With Prive in Our Past and 
Faith in the Future” was the theme of 
the 28th annual convention of NFTS 
District No. 18, the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods. In keep- 
ing with this theme, Rabbi Bertram 
Korn, Philadelphia, Pa., spoke on 
“The Meaning of Our Three Hundred 


°° 
© 


Year Epoch in America 
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“Through the Years’ 


Fin THREE HUNDRED YEARS, since the arrival of the first Jewish settlers 
in New Amsterdam in September, 1654, Jewish women have played an 
important part in the growth of America. The beautiful 35 mm. color 
filmstrip, “Through the Years: Jewish Women in American History,” 
which the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods has prepared as 
a contribution to the celebration of the Tercentenary of Jewish settlement 
in America, traces the contributions made by Jewish women during these 
300 years. 

This filmstrip, together with a manual containing a narration, bibliog- 
raphy and other suggestions for Tercentenary programs, is available 
from NFTS, 838 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y., at a cost of only $7.50. 
It is an excellent program not only for Sisterhaods but for other temple 


affiliates. 


in September, 1654. 


British prison ship. 
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These first settlers in New Amster- 
dam were women of valor, indeed. 
Driven from place to place, they 
braved long and dangerous sea voy- 
ages, finally to land on these shores 


During the war for independence, 
Jewish women, like their menfolk, 
espoused the cause of freedom. Mrs. 
Philip Minis and her daughter Ju- 
dith were among the heroines of 
that war, risking banishment from 
their home to bring food to Morde- 
cai Sheftall who was confined on a 
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The primitive life of the American 
frontier held no terror for Augusta 
Levy, who settled in La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. There she and her husband 
created a happy home in a log cab- 
in, earning their living through 
trade with the Indians. 


“A fire-eating Secessionist in skirts,” 
Mrs. Philip Phillips, the wife of an 
Alabama congressman, suffered im- 
prisonment on Ship Island because 
of her defiance of the Union com- 
mander at New Orleans, Major- 
General Butler, during the Civil 


War. 


The sight of large numbers of immi- 
grants, many of whom were the vic- 
tims of persecution, inspired Emma 
Lazarus to write “The New Colos- 
sus,” which has been emblazoned at 
the base of the Statue of Liberty. 





The rich, the poor, the known and 
the unknown, in the arts and the 
sciences, in labor and industry, in 
the home, the school, and in govern- 
ment, Jewish women have labored 
valiantly and often selflessly to cre- 
ate a better life for all. 
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—books— 


The Jews, Jesus and Christ. By G. Here is a careful reading of the mean- humous collection of the writings of 
George Fox. Beiser Press. $2.00.—The ings of reborn Israel both for Jews a great rabbi. These notes are so 
Jewish attitude toward Jesus is suc- and Christians. sketchy, however, that, although they 
cinctly expounded by the well-known From the Sermons of Milton convey the spirit of the preacher, they 
Chicago rabbi-author. Steinberg. Ed. by Bernard Mandel- are primarily of interest to homiletical 


Three Muwiired Years of Jewish baum. Bloch. $4.50.—Another post- _ technicians. 
Life in America. By Alfred L. Fried- i ee -" 
man. Bloch. $1.00.—A pamphlet con. © . 
taining texts and quotations suitable 


for tercentenary programs. | _ Announcing an 

The C dore: The Adventur- — | 
ous Life of Uriah P. Levy. By Rob. ‘UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT BOOK | 
rt . . Jewish Publication So- = 
ek Gene eet te sinus elias For all Christians, Jews and Muslims 

of tercentenary heroes is excitingly 


described in a book written for teen- 
agers but readable by adults. 


Blessed Is the Land. By Louis Zara. 
Crown. $3.95.—The best fictional ac- 
count of this nation’s first Jewish set- 
tlers. Superbly done. 
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Sponsored by the 
UNITED STATES JUNIOR 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


The Real Enjoyment of Living. 
By Hyman Judah Schachtel. Dutton. 
$2.75.—The Houston rabbi tells how 
to make life more pleasant and mean- 
ingful in a popular volume which 
proves that a working faith is not an 
encroachment on, but an enrichment 
of one’s existence. 
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The Road to Sexual Maturity. By 
Abraham N. Franzblau. Simon & 
Schuster. $3.50. a This scintillating 75 superb photographs in full color 
book offers more than the title indi- 
cates. It is a guide to stability, pro- 


se Sam Oradle of Our Faith 



























Eventful Years and Experiences. BY JOHN C. TREVER 

By Bertram W. Korn. American Jew- 

ish Archives. $4.00.—Fascinating facts Once in a while a truly outstanding book appears. Cradle 

okt Asuéctenn Jewry of the nimetoenth of Our Faith is one of those books, a religious masterpiece, 
: ’ ; : the story of faith retold in the vivid idiom of color and 

century discovered by a historian who cntive. 

makes the pursuit of history seem like The Holy Land—revered by Jews, Catholics, Muslims and 

a detective story and its telling like a Protestants—is portrayed in 75 superb, full-color photo- 


graphs taken on the spot by Dr. John C. Trever, widely 


mystery thriller. ‘ 
, ’ known for the important part he played in the discovery of 


End of an Exile. By James Parkes. —— en ype Scrolls. al ee 

: 2 me oie orking with the assistance of the leaders of the four 
Library Publishers. $3.75. If Jews faiths, Dr. Trever weaves the story of Scriptures around the 
were as well posted on their faith unforgettable sites in the Holy Land, thus directing the 
as this Anglican clergyman, what reader always towards the Word of God. The result is a 


moving, devout and distinguished book. 


Standard edition, introductory offer until January 1, 


— RELIGIOUS GIFTS—— 1955—$3.00, after Jan.1, $3.75. Deluxe edition $5.00. 


e BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
e MEZUZAHS & STARS 
e ISRAEL! ARTICLES 


IS ne coinage tia NEWSFOTO PUBLISHING COMPANY - 
GIFT SHOP INQUIRIES INVITED rae _ Box 1392 San Angelo, Texas 


THE JONATHAN DAVID CO. 
136 Division St. Dept R New York 2, N. Y. 


spiritual feats might be accomplished! 
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